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2454. [Anon.] Congrés des médecins aliénistes 
et neurologistes de France et des pays de langue 
francaise, 3lst session, 1927. Paris: Masson, 1927. 
50 fr.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2455. Bathurst, J. E., & Sinclair, R. D. A com- 
plete annotated bibliography of the writings of C. 
E. Seashore. Psychol. Monog., 1928, 39, 3-23.— 
The bibliography proper contains 97 titles. The 
first article is dated 1893; the last, 1926. The titles 
are arranged in chronological order and the bibliog- 
raphy is complete to 1926. A brief introduction (a 
little over a page in length) traces the history of 
Seashore’s work and thought. There is also a sup- 
plement containing the titles of 13 pamphlets and 
leaflets, also annotated, though neither publisher nor 
date of publication is given. The number of titles 
on different topies follows: apparatus (13), child 
study (3), dreams (1), general (2), graduate study 
(3), illusions (7), localization of sound (4), mental 
fatigue (3), mental processes (4), mentality tests 
(4), miscellaneous (8), monocular accommodation 
(1), musical talent and guidance (16), pitch dis- 
crimination (2), play (1), sensory discrimination 
(2), sensory discrimination in the blind and seeing 
(3), taste (1), teaching problems (9), teaching of 
psychology (3), and tonoseope (6).—K. Jensen 
(Ohio State). 

2456. Bonaventura, E. Il metodo tachistoscopico. 
(The tachistoscopic method.) Arch. ital. di psicol., 
1928, 6, 180-204.—The author points out the vari- 
ous disadvantages of tachistoseopie devices in which 
the objects, such as letters, numbers, words, etc., are 
rotated. Wundt’s fall-tachistoscope, although not 
without technical defects, is considered superior to 
other tachistoseopes. The double fall-tachistoscope 
of the author, permitting the successive exposure of 
two objects, avoids the defects of Wundt’s appa- 
ratus. In using this apparatus the periods of ex- 
posure for the two objects as well as the interval 
are measured. In addition, the author describes his 
“multiple tachistoscope ” used for exposing a large 
number of objects successively, and a “luminous 
pendulum” permitting the exposure of a luminous 
point for periods as small as .06¢. 4 tables.—H. 
Kliiver (Behavior Research Fund). 

2457. Brakeman, E. E., & Slocombe, C. 8S. A 
readily adaptable apparatus for giving and record- 
ing stimuli and responses. Amer. J. Psychol., 1929, 
41, 298-301.—A description of an apparatus which 
does away with smoked kymograph drums or pen 
and ink for simultaneously recording the onset of a 
stimulus and the response. The apparatus has been 
used for the giving and recording of responses in 


simple reaction experiments, choice reaction, specific 
fatigue, muscular adaptation, stereoscopic vision, 
ete., and is adapted to any combination of stimulus 
and response. Either lights or sounds may be used 
for stimuli or distractions, with either a foot or a 
finger response.—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 


2458. Carmichael, L. A demonstrational Masson 
disk. Amer. J. Psychol., 1929, 41, 301.—The de- 
scription of a Masson disk, visible at distances from 
6 to 40 feet, for use in classroom demonstrations. 
D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 


2459. Colvin, 8. 8., Bagley, W. C., & MacDonald, 
M. E. Human behavior: a first book in psychol- 
ogy for teachers. (Rev. ed.) New York: Macmillan, 
1929. Pp. xi+ 334. $1.00.—The present book 
differs from the 1913 edition largely in the inclusion 
of material on intelligence and character differences. 
—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

2460. Dubs, H. H. The psychophysical problem 
—a neglected solution. Monist, 1929, 39, 121-125. 
—Realism has always had much trouble with the 
psychophysical problem. If matter and thought are 
both real, how can they be related, and how is knowl- 
edge possible? Traditional psychophysical theories 
fail to give an answer, but a restatement of the an- 
cient Samkhya theory of knowledge in terms of 
modern science solves all difficulties. We may as 
sume (1) material disturbances and (2) a pure con- 
sciousness, both beyond experience. The relation of 
this pure consciousness to the brain is like that of a 
source of light to its objects. “ Consciousness is a 
self-illuminating source of illumination which il- 
lumines the whole psychic life.” According to this 
theory, thoughts and conscious experience are not 


consciousness. They are material things—nerve cur 
rents. Thus knowledge is possible; physical causa- 


tion remains continuous; and the law of the conser- 
vation of energy is maintained. Consciousness which 
is disparate from physical events enters the situa- 
tion as an illuminator of certain of these events. 
Consciousness is distinct from knowledge or experi 
ence which is physical. Unconscious cerebration 
becomes a fact. The theory is equally compatible 
with the conception of a plurality of souls, or an 
absolute ego. It is a dualism which is neither inter- 
actionism or parallelism. Consciousness and matter 
are equally real and independent, and both con- 
tribute to the knowledge process.—C. M. Diserens 
(Cineinnati). 


2461. Faris, E. Attitudes and behavior. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1928, 34, 271-281.—The definition of psy- 
chology as the science of behavior antedates be- 
haviorism and the attempt to limit the notion of 
behavior to observable movements is unjustified. 
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The effort to ignore the subjective neglects the mid- 
dle or mediating part of the act. It leaves out the 
motion which is an integral part of the act. Desires 
are incomplete acts. Attitudes are tendencies to act. 
They are difficult to study, but investigations now 
being made to understand them promise results.—E£. 
R. Groves (North Carolina). 

2462. Giese, F. Théorie et pratique en matiére 
de psychologie. (Theory and practice in the ma- 
psychology.) Rev. de psychol. conecréte, 
1929, 1, 65-74.—The author calls concrete psychol- 
ogy an applied psychology. The applications are of 
there is application in the sense 
ement (explanation) and description of 
previously existing psychological data. Second, 
is application in the sense of “ formation,” 
of practical influence modifying 
psychological data. The author 
cultural and the other psycho 
technical. The latter is divided into psychotechnics 
when the question is one of adapting 

tuation) and psychotechnies of the 
object (when the question is one of adapting the 
conditions of the environment to the biological pecu- 
Vath. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


terial of 


two kinds First, 


lat 18, In the sense 
luture 


eall the first kind 


harities of man). 


2463. Harrower, M. R. Gestalt versus associa- 
tionism. Psyche, 1928, 55-71.—The article is prac- 
tically the report ol the attack on Gestalt psychol- 

ry by Rignano and the reply of Kohler which 
appeared in recent issues of Scientia. Rignano finds 
the Gestalt theory difficult of diseussion because of 

iriou eanings of the word Gestalt. Kohler 
feels tl Rignano must have read little of recent 

erature, « he would not make this admission. 
Gestaltists do not regard “elementary sensations ” 
is being the ba of their theory, but they hold that 
‘local particularities” are conditioned by their 
position in the whole. Consequently it is unneces 
postulate “independent sensations.” Since 
the days of Goethe, groups connected “ internally ” 
and having different degrees of cohesion have been 
designated Gestalten, using the word in a narrow 
ense Gestal have never felt it necessary to 
state how the unities become united. But this is just 


wishes to know. Gestaltists hint at a 
physiological explanation of this. Rignano thinks 
that Gestaltists ignore the fact that the affective life 
ake unities for us. He says that because of 
objects, such as a stone, become 
ndividual things for us. Kohler thinks Rignano 
for the “ affective nature of strue- 
unproven. Kdéhler believes 
tendencies do not have the place 
Rignano gives them in psychic life. Gestaltists are 
Kantians.” Kohler holds that associa- 
tionists consider Gestalt to be an assemblage of ele- 
mentary sensations, while Gestaltists really hold that 
arise, normally. According to 
Rignano, apply the word Gestalt too 
generously and thereby create confusion. Rignano 
claims that he and his followers differ widely from 
behaviorists, reflexologists and Gestalt psychologists, 
since all these use a method which shuts out the 
teleological significance of mental life-——T. R. Garth 
Denver ). 
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2464. Heidema, 8S. T. Ontwikkeling der experi- 
menteele psychologie. 11. Verdieping en belijning. 
Groningen: Noordhoff, 1928. Pp. 99. f 1.90—An 
introductory chapter on the concepts of empirical 
and experimental psychology is followed by a brief 
account of the physiological investigations which led 
up to the first psychological experimentation; a sec- 
tion on the association psychology continues the 
story. Then come the reaction-time determinations, 
the work of Kiilpe and his followers on the higher 
processes, and the determinism concepts of Ach. A 
large part of the survey is given to the intelligence 
test developments, beginning with Binet and carry- 
ing the work forward through the intelligence quo- 
tient concept of Terman to the present work on sex 
differences, gifted children, nature and nurture, ete. 
The final portion of the survey is devoted to special 
processes like concept formation, suggestibility and 
the genesis of consciousness, and the work closes 
with a word on the importance of psychological in- 
vestigation for vocational selection—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

2465. Hunter, W. 8. A tridimensional maze. J. 
Gen. Psychol., 1929, 2, 130—134.—Description of a 
new tridimensional maze for use with rats, and the 
points of similarity and difference between it and 
(1) the bidimensional spatial maze, and (2) the 
temporal maze, previously described by Hunter. 
H. Cason (Rochester). 

2466. Jarrett, R. P. Status of courses in psy- 
chology in state teachers’ colleges in the United 
States. Peabody Coll. for Teach., Contrib. Educ., 
1928, No. 47. Pp. 135.—This study attempts to 
analyze the courses in psychology in teachers’ col- 
leges. The material used in the development of the 
study comes from catalogs of 83 teachers’ colleges, 
from a questionnaire sent to instructors offering 
courses in psychology in these institutions, from 
another sent to the librarians of the same institu- 
tions, and from one sent to a wider list of instruc- 
tors in education and psychology. The study shows 
the library and laboratory facilities of the 83 col- 
leges to be meager. The conditions are found to be 
little better, if any, with regard to the teaching 
personnel. Little uniformity is found in respect to 
the content given in courses with similar titles in 
different institutions. A great amount of duplica- 
tion of content is found in courses in the same in- 
stitution. Recommendations based on expert opinion 
are offered concerning the following: laboratory and 
library facilities, teaching personnel, courses to be 
offered in teacher-training institutions, and sequence 
and content of courses.—S. C. Garrison (Peabody). 


2467. Kafka, G. “ Verstehende Psychologie” 
und Psychologie des Verstehens. (Intuitive psy- 
chology and psychology of understanding.) Arch. 
f. d. ges. Psychol., 1928, 65, 7-40.—The claim of 
intuitive psychology to be the only kind of psychol- 
ogy is refuted. It can claim only the cireumseribed 
field of a psychology of understanding, that is, of a 
psychological explanation of meaningful experiences 
and connections of experiences. Meaningful ex- 


periences are discussed as they oceur in functional, 
purposive and symbolic connections.—K. F. Muen- 
zinger (Colorado). 
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2468. Kantor, J. La psychologie organique. 
(Organic psychology.) Rev. de psychol. concréte, 
1929, 1, 75-88.—Organiec psychology is the study of 
the activity of psychological organisms. It rejects 
the theory according to which processes or states 
should be bound up in some manner or other with 
the nervous system as a whole. It is in this respect 
that organic psychology is behavioristic. It is the 
seience of a specific form of interaction between real 
beings and the objects and situations which consti- 
tute their natural and social environment. The 
fundamental conception in this psychology is that 
of the “ biography ” expressed in terms of reaction. 
This conception is related to the effective develop- 
ment of the individual’s behavior. Since only the 
reactions to stimuli are psychological facts, each 
element of psychological fact is developed in the 
course of the progress of the individual’s relation- 
ships to objects and situations. These reciprocal 
actions constitute the history of the individual’s 
biography expressed in terms of reactions. It is in 
the differences that we find between the different 
reactional biographies that we discover the basis of 
each one’s psychological unity, whatever may be the 
resemblances that one person offers to others from 
the biological point of view.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 


2469. Kemmerer, M. C. W. Ten volumes of Iowa 
Studies in Psychology reviewed. Psychol. Monog., 
1928, 39, 23-45.—The reviewer possessed personal 
knowledge of, and participation in, virtually every 
research contained in the ten volumes of studies. 
The volumes are not treated as units, but different 
topies are reviewed. The numbers of articies on dif- 
ferent topics, listed in the order in which they are 
reviewed, are as follows: apparatus (7), child study 
(2), sleep (1), taste (1), dextrality (1), secondary 
personality (1), illusions of weight (1), visual illu- 
sions (4), blindness, color blindness, physiology of 
vision (6), transfer of training (2), mental work 
(1), simple and complex reactions (2), motor per- 
formance (7), speech and singing (11), pitch dis- 
crimination (9), consonance (2), hearing ability (2), 
imagery (2), musical talent (3), and localization of 
sound (7). A paragraph of summary is devoted to 
each article. Volumes Ll, II, and III were edited by 
Patrick and contain 15 titles, including one disser- 
tation. Volumes IV, V, VI, VII, VIII, IX, and X 
were edited by Seashore and contain 53 titles and 37 
dissertations. The figures on the number of disser- 
tations are from the memory of the reviewer and 
unverified. Volume I is dated 1897 and Volume X is 
dated 1926.—K. Jensen (Ohio State). 


2470. Kiesow, F. 1 principio della sintesi 
creatrice di G. Wundt e la teoria della forma 
(Gestalt). (The principle of W. Wundt’s creative 
synthesis and the Gestalt theory.) Arch. ital. di 
psicol., 1928, 7, 61-79.—Kiesow sets forth his views 
concerning the relation of Wundt’s “ creative syn- 
thesis” to Gestalt psychology. It is not possible to 
characterize Wundtian psychology as atomistic. An 
examination of the work and the scientific activity of 
Wundt does not confirm such a view. In a period 
which stresses the totality of psychic phenomena it 
would be advisable to consider also Wundt’s work 
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as a totality. The principle of creative synthesis 
which only in a very superficial way is related to 
Mill’s “ mental chemistry” has lost nothing of its 
importance in spite of the development of the Gestalt 
theory. The Gestalt theory represents a part of sci- 
entifie psychology, but it is not to be identified with 
seientifie psychology—H. Kliiver (Behavior Re 
search Fund). 


2471. Kohler, W. Bemerkungen zur Gestalt- 
theorie. Im Anschluss an Rignano’s Kritik. (Re 
marks on the Gestalt theory. In conjunction with 
Rignano’s critique.) Psychol. Forsch., 1928, 11, 
188—234.—In the first part of this paper Kohler re- 
plies to Rignano’s eritique as published in Psychol. 
Forsch. (See III: 2487.) Kohler defends the use 
the term Gestalt as having a definite meaning, in 
which it has been used in German since the time of 
Goethe. It is henee clear to anyone who understands 
the language. He answers Rignano’s three objec 
tions as follows: (1) Rignano is only partially in 
formed of the recent advances in the theory of 
perception and of the extent of experimental in- 
vestigation. This work offers much evidence that 
the Gestalt is primary in perception. Rignano’s 
difficulty here is that he insists on starting with the 
elements. (2) Rignano’s second eritique that the 
Gestalt theorists do not consider the affective mo- 
ments in the integration of elements in perception 
makes the assumption that Rignano’s own theory is 
a proven fact. This is certainly disputable. Fur- 
thermore, Rignano is not informed as to the tru 
position of the Gestalt theorists regarding experi 
ence. (3) Rignano’s critique of the term Sinn in 
the Gestalt theory is due to a language misunder- 
standing. Sinn denotes both meaning and significa 
tion in the German language, while Rignano inter 
prets it as denoting only signification. The Gestalt 
theorists are not late Kantians. Kant would never 
permit his apriorism to be brought together with the 
Gestalt theory as Rignano attempts to do. That 
Gestalt is used for everything is after all only 
equivalent to the fact that association was used for 
everything or that energy was used for everything 
In the second part of this paper Kohler answers a 
second article of Rignano’s (Scientia, May, 1928) 
(See II: 2085; 2086.) The basis of Rignano’s mis 
understanding still lies in his inability to think 
otherwise than in terms of elemental analysis and in 
his failure to study the new literature. The Gestalt 
theory in perception is not merely an attempt to 
explain the Gestaltung of elements, because it denies 
the elements. The Gestaltung of objects in the visual 
and other sensory fields is not due to affection plus 
experience, as is shown in all the latest investiga- 
tions. The Gestalt theory demands no pre-established 
harmony between the stimulus constellation and the 
sensory response, as is pointed out in the Physische 
Gestalten. Kohler believes that he knows the German 
language sufficiently to understand what is meant by 
Sinn. Finally, Rignano’s learning theory and that 
of other empiricists are mutually contradictory.—J. 
F. Brown (Yale). 


2472. Koppanyi, T. Albrecht von Graefe, the 
founder of modern ophthalmology. Scient. Muv.., 
1929, 28, 318-321.—A biographical sketch, including 
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references to his principal seientific contributions: 
employment of the ophthalmoscope, perfection of 
technique for removal of lens, introduction of silver 
nitrate treatment, von Graefe’s sign in diagnosis of 
exophthalmie goiter, and the diagnosis and cure 0! 
claucoma.—J/. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

2473. Landgrabe, L. Wilhelm Diltheys Theorie 
der Geisteswissenschaften. Analyse ihrer Grund- 
begriffe. (Wilhelm Dilthey’s theory of mental sci- 
An analysis of fundamental concepts.) Jahrb. 
f. phil. u. phiinomenol. Forsch., 1928, 9. Pp. 130. 
M. 9.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

2474. Messer, A. Rudolf Maria Holzapfel als 
Psycholog und sittlich-rcligioser Fiihrer. (Rudolf 
Maria Holzapfel as a psychologist and moral leader. ) 
Phil. u. Leben, 1925, 5, 46-53.—A. Romer (Leipzig). 

2475. Metfessel, M. The strobophotograph: a 
device for measuring pitch. J. Gen. Psychol., 1929, 
2, 135-139.—The device uses a new principle for the 
measurement of frequency of vibration. There is a 
synchronizing of flashes of light with moving holes 
boseopy, with the difference that the effect 
H. Cason (Roch- 


ence. 


as in stro 
ographed rather than seen. 

2476. Michel, V. Discussion: psychological data. 
Vew Scholas., 1929, 3, 185-188.—We have here a 
catalog of mental functions which the author pre- 
eriticism.—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 


2477. Miles, W. A projection caliper for meas- 
uring at a distance. J. Gen. Psychol., 1929, 2, 139- 
141.—Deseription of a new type of interpupillary 
vhich was patented by Mathewson and Knud 
en in 1920.—H. Cason (Rochester). 

2478. Miles, W. R., & Miles, 0. C. Eight letters 
from G. Stanley Hall to H. P. Bowditch with in- 
troduction and notes. Amer. J. Psychol., 1929, 41, 
326—336 \ collection of letters in the possession of 
the Harvard Medical School Library from the time 
Hall was in Berlin (1878) until he was President of 
Clark University (1891).—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 


ents Lor 
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2479. Miller, L. F. General psychology. New 
York: Wagner, 1929. Pp. viii+ 321. $3.00.—The 
book is intended for a one-semester elementary 
course in general psychology. Experimental find- 
ings are treated along with the metaphysical infer- 
ences of rational psychology. There is a glossary 


and an extended bibliography. The references for 
collateral reading are limited to Catholie works or 
those parts of other works which are not opposed 
to the Catholic faith, or to the principles of the 
philosophy which the Church prescribes for Catholic 
E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 

2480. Miiller-Freienfels, R. Die Hauptrichtungen 
der gegenwartigen Psychologie. Leipzig: Quelle & 
Meyer, 1929. Pp. 135. $0.49.—The author sketches 
briefly the chief characteristics of the various schools 
of psychology since the beginning of the present 
The schools represented are as follows: 
associationism, voluntary associationism, 
sensory-motor actionism (Bain, James, and Miinster- 
berg), eidetic psychology, the Wiirzburg school, 
Gestalt’ psychology, behaviorism and_ reflexology, 
parallelists and dualists, functional psychology and 
phenomenology, personalistic psychology, Lebens- 


schools. 
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psychologie (Avenarius and Miiller-Freienfels), psy- 
choanalysis, individual psychology, medical psychol- 
ogy, characterology, and geisteswissenschaftliche 
psychology.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


2481. Palmer, D. E. Jacques Loeb: a contribu- 
tion to the history of psychology. J. Gen. Psychol., 
1929, 2, 97-114.—Some of the points which Loeb 
emphasized in his study of the behavior of organ- 


isms are as follows: “Living organisms may be 


called chemical machines, consisting essentially of 
colloidal material. Instinets are not functions of 
eertain localized ‘centers,’ but of irritabilities of 


certain peripheral structures and of the connection 
of the same with the muscles, whereby the central 
nervous system only serves as a protoplasmic con- 
nection. Associative memory is defined as_ the 
mechanism by means of which a stimulus produces 
not only the effects which correspond to its nature 
and the specific structure of the stimulated organ, but 
which produces, in addition, such effects of other 
causes as at some former time may have attacked the 
organism almost or quite simultaneously with the given 
stimulus. Consciousness is only a metaphysical term 
for phenomena which are determined by associative 
memory. The Mendelian factors of heredity must 
have the embryo to work on and the organism is not 
to be considered a mere mosaic of Mendelian factors. 
The mere laws of chance are adequate to account for 
the fact of the apparently purposeful adaptations; 
as they are adequate to account for the Mendelian 
numbers. Those survive that have the equipment. 
Life-phenomena are affected by temperature in the 
same sense as the velocity of chemical reactions. 
Next or equal in importance with the temperature 
is the nature of the medium in which the cells are 
living. The word ‘stimulation’ refers to a process 
which seems to consist in the substitution of Na- or 
K-ions for Ca, or vice versa, in some colloidal com- 
pound of the musele or nerve.”—H. Cason (Roch- 
ester). 


2482. Politzer, C. Les fondements de la psy- 
chologie—psychologie mythologique et psychologie 
scientifique. (The foundations of psychology— 
mythological psychology and scientific psychology.) 
Rev. de psychol. concréte, 1928, 1.—The author 
thinks that both mythological psychology and scien- 
tifie psychology are faulty terms and that the two 
should be deseribed by the common term metapsy- 
chology, although mythological psychology alone 
goes beyond what the author calls the “ drama,” 
strictly human life, and scientific psychology does 
not reach the “drama.” This metapsychology com- 
prises the following divisions: (1) the metapsychol- 
ogy of the phenomena of the spirit, its substance 
(metaphysical considerations eoncerning the soul) ; 
2) the metapsychology of the phenomena of the 
spirit or the metapsychology of life, the internal 
life (the states of the spirit, mental processes, facts 
of consciousness); (3) funetional metapsychology 
(mental functions); (4) the metapsychology of the 
person (the theory concerning the subject, the self, 
the person, without emphasizing the uninterrupted 
determinism of the particular container of the life 
of the individual); and (5) the metapsychology of 
man (the theories concerning the action and be- 
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havior of man, without giving evidence of the dra- 
matie elements situated below the surface of current, 
dramatic experience). Opposite to metapsychology 
stands positive psychology, which goes back to the 
eonerete. This is the true psychology which has for 
its object the whole of the original facts that con- 
stitute the “drama.” The psychological facts are the 
segments of the drama. This psychology, leaving 
the realizations of metapsychology, returns to the 
realities of the “ drama”; it returns from functions 
and processes to individuals as they are; and it goes 
from notions of a class to the dramatic facts in their 
individual determination. This is conerete psychol- 
ogy.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2483. Rabaud, Et. Eléments de biologie générale. 
(Elements of general biology.) (2d ed., rev.) 
Paris: Alean, 1928. Pp. 400. 45 fr.—In this book 
the author does not pretend to treat deeply each of 
the questions that the study of living phenomena 
raises. He refrains from attempting to give a 
résumé which would only be an uninteresting sum- 
mary. He proposes to build up a picture of the 
whole of these phenomena, to show how they are 
linked to each other and how everything is held to- 
gether in one organism, and to show the detail of the 
organism’s form in relation to the particularities of 
the functioning of its organs and the various mani- 
festations of its behavior. The purpose here fol- 
lowed is the emphasizing of the significant facts and 
the pointing out of the general good of the phe- 
nomena. There is no bibliography.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne ). 


2484. Rank, O. Wahrheit und Wirklichkeit. 
Entwurf einer Philosophie des Seelischen. (Truth 
and reality. An outline of a mental philosophy.) 
Leipzig, Wien: Deuticke, 1929. Pp. 112. M. 7.-9.— 
As the title of this work implies, it is fundamentally 
a philosophical treatise, dealing with the problems 
of the mind from a psychoanalytical point of view. 
Briefly, Rank criticizes Freud’s concepts because 
they emphasize the passivity of the human animal, 
making him essentially a playground for instinctive 
and environmental forces. From Rank’s dynamic 
point of view, man by virtue of his will becomes an 
active agent and a creator. The power of the in- 
stinets (id) is greatly overestimated by Freud, while 
the power of the conscious will (ego) is underesti- 
mated. Retaining in large measure Freud’s termi- 
nology, Rank interprets the action of the ego on the 
id (the unconscious, racial, instinctive background of 
the individual) as resulting in feelings, while the 
action of the ego on the super-ego (the traditions 
and customs imposed on the individual by society) 
results in mental or spiritual (geistige) phenomena. 
The difficulties of studying the processes of the will 
are enhanced by the fact that they are conditioned 
on conscious processes and at the same time are ob- 
servable only through the medium of conscious 
processes. Will is discussed as a psychological and 
a moral problem and its power as a therapeutic 
agent in psychoanalysis is treated theoretically. His 
conception of the relation between truth and real- 
ity is expressed in the following: “ The more a per- 
son ean accept reality as the truth, the appearance 
as the reality, so much the healthier, the better ad- 
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justed, and the happier will he be.”—D. E. Johannsen 


(Clark). 


2485. Redway, 8. D. Photomicrography of the 
living eye. Amer. J. Ophth., 1928, 11, 356—-368.— 
A description of apparatus with sample photomi- 
erographs of the iris—C. W. Darrow (Institute for 
Juvenile Research ). 

2486. Rignano, E. Problémes de psychologie et 
de morale. (Problems of psychology and ethics.) 
Paris: Alean, 1928. Pp. 279. 25 fr.—The volume 
is a collection of essays that have previously been 
published separately. The first part deals with the 
relations of psychology to philosophy and science 
It seeks the answer to the question why psychology, 
in contrast to the other sciences, has not achieved its 
autonomy as regards philosophy, but remains very 
closely linked to philosophy. In the author’s opin- 
ion, introspection, which he calls psychological psy 
chology, is the only method permitting us to pene- 
trate to the very depths of our minds. He reviews 
the relationship between psychology and pedagogy 
and the new orientations in psychology. He aims 
to settle the boundaries between psychology and the 
other biological sciences. He then seeks to discover 
in what the finalism of psychological phenomena 
consists and whence it is derived. He deseribes the 
form theory of the new German psychological 
school, which is opposed to the English association 
ism: the Gestalt as the order of sensory elements, as 
unification of these elements, as the signification of 
an object, and as concept. Chapter X treats of the 
substantial differences among the functions of ethics 
and of the impossibility of a rational system of 
morals. Rignano tries, on the contrary, to found a 
system of morals on the harmony of life. The choice 
of a supreme moral postulate can never be rational, 
for it is always a matter of the affections. The au 
thor believes that we can substitute a new religious 
attitude for the old by revising these new forms in 
full accord with science, by recognizing and feeling 
ourselves to be in full accord with the lives of others, 
and by acting in such a fashion that we are active 
factors for good.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2487. Rignano, E. Die Gestalttheorie. (The 
Gestalt theory. ) Psychol. Forsch., 1928, 11, 172 
187.—Rignano’s critique of the Gestalt theory as 
given in Scientia (see Il: 2085; 2086) is repeated 
in somewhat reduced form for the German reader. 
The critique is threefold: (1) The Gestalt cannot be 
primary in perception because of the autonomy of 
the elementary perceptions as indicated by the tre- 
mendous réle of experience in daily life. (2) The 
Gestalt cannot be a unifier and integrator of the dif- 
ferent perceptual elements and be primary to them. 
(3) That meaning is conditioned by the Gestalt is 
untenable with Rignano’s utilitarian theory of sei- 
ence. Rignano accuses the Gestalt theorists of not 
taking the affective side of the problem into consid- 
eration. He finally criticizes the looseness with which 
the concept of Gestalt has been used and finds in 
the Gestalt theory a retrogression toward Kantian 
psychology. He praises the Gestalt attempt to fill 
the gap in English associationism and the attempt 
to work out the substratum in the physiology of per- 
ception.—J. F. Brown (Yale). 
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Russell, B. Introduction a la philosophie 
mathematique. (Introduction to mathematical phi- 
(Trans. by G. Moreau.) Paris: Payot, 


1488 


losophy on 


1928. Pp. 244.—The author treats order, the rela- 
tions of numbers, continuity, and the relations be- 
tween mathematies and logie—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
Donne 

2489. Seifriz, W. Science in Russia today. Sci 
ent. M 1928, 26, 433-448.—A diseussion of some ot 
the mo prominent scientists in Russia, including 
Pavlov and Bekhterev L. E. Wiley (Chicago). 

2490. [Various.] Festschrift fiir Friedrich Kie- 
sow. Commemorative volume for Friedrich Kie- 
ow.) irch ra ges. Psychol., 1928, 65, l 320. 
Ineluded articles will be found under their appro 
priate headings. The complete list is: III: 2467, 


4493, 2512, 2514, 2520, 2523, 2540, 2554, 2578, 2786. 


| ( ‘olorado ) 


K. F. Muenzinger 
2491. Wentscher, E. Erich Becher. Arch. f/f. d. 
yes. Psych 1929, 68, i—vili—Erich Becher died in 


Munich, January 5, 1929, at the age of 46. He was 
yne f Benno Erdmann’s most gifted students. 
Whil the University of Bonn he not only studied 
philosophy and psychology but was also deeply in 


terested in mathematics, science and sociology. His 
work shows the influence of this liberal education. 
Although an eminent philosopher, he has been espe- 
ally active in the psychological field. His prin 
cipal work in psychology is Gehirn und Seele. This 
part of Ebbinghaus and Meumann’s 
Einzeldarstellungen. In this work 
es his conviction that it is the psycho 


mstitute one 
rsuci Ogi n 


Beecher { Apre 


wical theory rather than the physiological theory 
of memory that is valid. This thesis is embodied in 
i treatise appearing in the Arch. f. d. ges. Psych 

5, 125, and was also used in replying to G. FE. 
M iille ack. Becher was primarily interested in 
the relationship between mind and body, and pub- 
lished ; umber of valuable articles in the Zsch. f. 
Psycl Influenced? in the beginning by Fechner 


became a parallelist and defended 
attacks of Driesch 


ind Erdmann, he 
against the 


t point oL view 

if is not long before he approached the latter’s 
ew He became convinced that the mental side 
played an important part in human affairs. This 


ym influenced his metaphysical studies. 
noteworthy studies in the 


. cat 
convit ( 


Becher published many 
field of the emotions. John Stuart Mill’s influence 
is seen in his philosophical and pedagogical studies. 


The greater part of his work in ethics was written 
by 1907. He considered the theory of perception to 

chief problem of philosophy. Although a 
follower of the English school, he escaped their 
rreatest error and yet made use of the relationship 
between philosophy and psychology. He definitely 
separated the fields of philosophy and psychology. 
Che philosopher in studying pereeption should seek 
and wrestle with fundamental questions 
rather than seek mental facts. There is no bibliog- 
raphy appended, but a number of Becher’s works 
are mentioned in the article-—H. S. Clapp (Valhalla, 
N. Y.). 

2492. White, W. A. The frustration theory of 
consciousness: mind as energy. Psychoanal. Rev., 
1929, 16, 143-162.—-The author defends the concept 


tor truth 
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of energy as the basis of mind for two reasons: it 
affords a convenient and useful mechanism of expla- 
nation whose practical utility is sufficient justifica- 
tion, and it is inevitable because it is impossible to 
describe mental phenomena in terms which do not 
imply the energy concept. The fact that we do not 
know what energy is is no more relevant for a psy- 
chologist than it is for a physicist. In connection 
with the energy concept, the theory of the appear- 
ance of consciousness when normal reactions are 
frustrated is developed. Consciousness is _ pre- 
sumably some kind of function of the energy which 
is piled up when its usual avenues are blocked. As 
the organism becomes more complex and has to cope 
with a more varied environment, blocking and frus 
tation will occur more often and consciousness will 
appear in a larger degree.—M. N. Crook (Clark). 
2493. Wirth, W. Friedrich Kiesow zum 70. 
Geburtstag! (To Friedrich Kiesow on his 70th 
birthday.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1928, 65, 1-6. 
An evaluation of Kiesow’s professional development. 
K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 


[See also abstracts 2505, 2541, 2558, 2560, 2644, 
2667, 2684.] 
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2494. Adler, F. H. The entoptic visibility of the 
capillary circulation in the retina. Arch. Ophth., 
1929, 1, 91-98.—A review of the literature leads to 
the conclusions: (1) that blood cells in the retinal 
circulation are visible, especially in light of short 
wave-length; (2) that evidence favors the view that 
the phenomenon is due to the red rather than to the 
white blood cells; (3) that the visible effects are 
probably initiated in the capillary loops in the nu 
clear layer of the retina. The phenomenon has been 
used (a) to measure the speed of the retinal cireu- 
lation, (b) to measure the size of the macular region 
free from eapillaries, (¢) to measure the retinal 
capillary pressure and (d) to determine, from the 
presence or absence of pulsation, the condition of the 
cireulation. Bibliography of 32 titles-—C. W. Dar 
row (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

2495. [Anon.] The rods and cones. Lancet. 
1928, 215, 1,197-1,198.—A brief deseription of ex- 
periments by Creed and Gramit which tend to sup- 
port the duplicity theory of vision as elaborated by 
J. von Kries. These results are therefore incon- 
sistent with the theory of Edridge-Green—W. T. 
Heron (Minnesota). 

2496. Barwell, H. The significance of hearing 
tests. Lancet, 1928, 215, 830-851.—An evaluation of 
various tests of the acuity of hearing, with precau- 
tions which must be taken in giving each test. A 
table is given showing the results of each of the tests 
when the ear is afflicted with (1) nerve-deafness; 
(2) middie-ear deafness; (3) otosclerosis—W. T. 
Heron (Minnesota). 


2497. Berggren, 8. Die Beziehungen zwischen 


Gehor-Halluzinationen und Gehér-Organ. (The re- 
lations between auditory hallucinations and the 


auditory receptor.) Arch. f. Ohrenhk., 1929, 130, 
141-163.—The subjective noises which may exist in 
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the course or after the cure of different ear diseases 
have a tiring, worrying, exciting or depressing effect 
upon normal patients, and even more so upon psy- 
chopaths. These sounds may continue to exist even 
in total deafness, and depend, therefore, upon a 
stimulus in the afferent nerve tracts from the re- 
ceptor apparatus. Hallucinations develop from sub- 
jective noises only in the insane. Such persons are 
threatened, insulted and accused; often they hear 
their own thoughts aloud. Rarely the voices are 
pleasantly perceived; in such cases the patients may 
joke with their voices. It is interesting that one 
group of patients, who are only unilaterally deaf, 
“hear” their voices equally well through both ears. 
None of the insane deaf complain of their poor 
hearing; this seems to be consistent with the “ self- 
world and isolation” concept of psychological and 
sociological theory. Of course a connection does not 
always exist between ear disease and auditory hallu- 
cinations, but the large percentage of deaf patients 
among the auditorily hallucinated indicates that a 
connection often exists. In many cases it can be 
demonstrated by the fact that the hallucinations dis- 
appear with the cure of the ear diseases.—B. Hirsch- 
feld (Berlin-Lichterfelde ). 


2498. Birren, F. Color in vision. Chicago: Rit- 
ter, 1928. Pp. 32. $2.50.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


2499. Bonain, M. La psychologie de l’audition. 
(The psychology of audition.) Presse méd., 1928, 36, 
1,463-1,465.—Outside of auditory orientation and 
accommodation, the study of audition comprises 
three parts: the transmission of the vibration waves 
to the cochlea, the dissociation of these sound waves 
in this organ, and the stimulation of the auditory 
cells and the organ of Corti by these dissociated 
waves. The author rejects the classical idea of the 
transmission of sounds to the inner ear where the 
vestibular organs play a role in audition. He thinks 
that he has solved the problem of the dissociation of 
complex acoustic waves by attributing this dissocia- 
tion to their diffraction in crossing the lateral net- 
work of the Corti canal. However, he declares it is 
probable that the analysis of sounds is not limited 
to this dissociation of complex waves and that there 
takes place in the tympanic ramp of the cochlea a 
preliminary selection of waves according to their 
length. This selection must take place in the vari- 
ous turns of the cochlear spiral because of the dif- 
ference in the mode of reflection of sounds of dif- 
ferent length. The stimulation of the auditory 
sensory cells by the dissociated waves seems to take 
place with the help of the auditory cells of the 
organ of Corti. However, the modalities of the 
sound vibrations cannot be transmitted to them by 
the parts of the tectorial membrane in contact with 
the filaments of each sensory cell. These membranes 
must be the seat of secondary vibrations reproducing 
the primary vibrations of the sound sources, though 
in a very much weakened condition as regards ampli- 
tude. But since the vibratory wave cannot by itself 
directly determine these secondary vibrations, it is 
necessary that the wave evolve at the level of the 
tectorial membrane certain stationary waves or 
vibratory movements produced by the interference 
of the reflected wave with the direct wave. These 
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are the stationary waves which bring about the 
vibrations of the various parts of the teetorial mem- 
brane.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2500. Bonaventura, E. La percezione visiva del 
movimento. (The visual perception of movement.) 
Arch. ital. di psicol., 1927, 5, 31-45.—Confirms es 
sentially Exner’s result that the visual perception of 
movement does not presuppose the perception of a 
succession (e.g., of luminous points). This does not 
necessarily imply the existence of a specific “ sen 
sation of movement ” in Exner’s sense. There is no 
justification for calling the observed “change of a 
sensory object” a “sensation of change.” 3 tables. 


—H. Kliiver (Behavior Research Fund). 


I problemi attuali della 
psicologia del tempo. (The present problems of 
the psychology of time.) Arch. ital. di psicol., 1928, 
6, 78-114.—Some of the problems of the psychology 
of time have found an adequate solution: (1) the 
elementary and irreducible basis of time conscious 
ness is the experience of change; (2) the “ psycho 
logical presence” is not punetiform but has a ce 
tain measurable duration; (3) there is a qualitative 
and irreducible difference between “ present” and 
“past,” the temporal order in the past being the 
product of logical and associative processes. The 
analysis of the factors influencing temporal judg 
ments has brought to light the importance of fae 
tors such as the Zeitlage (the position of the 
stimulus in the temporal series), the nature of the 
interval, the quality and intensity of the stimuli 
used, ete. A certain agreement has been reached 
with respect to the smallest interval necessary for 
judging two stimuli as following each other (dif 
ferential threshold of succession). Some of the 
problems of the psychology of time in need of a 
solution are the problem of simultaneity in con 
sciousness, the problem of the maximal duration of 
a rhythmical group, the problem of measuring the 
precision of our comparative judgments with re 
spect to intervals lasting longer than 4 or 5 seconds, 
and the problem not of perception but of produe 
tion of rhythms. The author warns against pseudo- 
physiological explanations.—H. Kliiver (Behavior Re 
search Fund). 


2502. Bouman, H. D., & Kucharski, P. De 1l’in- 
fluence de la durée des sons sur leur timbre. (The 
influence of the duration of sounds on their timbre.) 
C. r. Soe. biol., 1928, 99, 1,222-1,223.—Very brief 
sounds do not appear to retain their proper timbre, 
but take on a different one. The pitch remains the 
same, but it seems that the note has been produced 
by different instruments. The authors made a 
systematic study of the variations in timbre for dif- 
ferent sounds as a function of their duration. The 
experiments were made with frequencies of 150, 
200, 400, 600, 800, and 1,200 d.v. It appeared from 
these experiments that the changing of timbre was 
always produced without marked transition, begin 
ning from a duration having a nearly constant num- 
ber of periods (from 7% d.v. to 8 d.v.). The au 
thors got clear evidence for a property of sound 
impressions linked uniformly with their duration. 
When the sounds were produced for a sufficiently 
long period (between 1 and 5 seconds), it was found 
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that it was only beginning from a certain duration, 
variable as regards the function of intensity, that 
the sound perceived appeared to be quite regular. 
These durations were entirely independent of the 
vibration frequency. They must be related to a 
perceptive process of a complex nature, and then the 
timbre variation for very short durations of phase 
could be linked with some process of sensory recep 
tion Vath. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

503. Bouman, H. D., & Kucharski, P. Sur le 
masquage des sons en fonction de leur durée de 


passage. (On the masking of sounds as a function 
of their duration.) C. r. Soe. biol., 1928, 99, 1,782 
1,784.—The authors studied masking in the follow 


ing fashion. The sound, before being masked, went 
ntinuous manner, and the authors searched 
duration of the masking 
after the threshold 
They found that, 
than the masked 
the masking di 
extent that 


on in a e 
variation of the 
ound as a funetion of intensity 
of the masking had been attained. 


ior the 


masking sound was lowe! 
ntensity 
proportion 


whe n the 
wound, the necessary for 


minished in the and to the 


the duration time was increased. On the contrary, 
when the masking sound was higher than the masked 


the intensity corresponding to the masking 
lecreased to the extent that the duration diminished. 
The magnitude of the durations in the 
masking of a sound by another seems to indicate tha 
masking cannot be reduced 


occurring 


; 
r 


the phenomenon of 


process which are exelusively peripheral, the 
f which is characterized by very short 
durat , but that it implies the participation of 
1 ral processes Mat! H Piéron Sor 
ont 
504. Collins, M. A case of synaesthesia. /. 
(r@y Psy 1929, 2, 12-27 The subject had ex 
en associations and exceptionally strong 
mage n all departments. She could “image a 


yund, a taste, a smell, as vividly as if the actual 


The psychochrom 


isatior were experienced.” 
sthesia was very extensive in the waking life, an 


the colors were equally vivid in dreams. The con 
is reached that synesthetie individuals must 
s good powers of imagery. The origin of some 
1f the color associations ean be traced. Some of the 
psychoechromes change, others remain unaltered, and 
of the color associations follow regular rules. 
essential part of the 
individual—H. Cason 


clusion 


many 
The issociated 
mental equipment of the 
(Rochester). 

2505. Dallenbach, K. M. A bibliography of the 
attempts to identify the functional end-organs of 
cold and warmth. Amer. J. Psychol., 1929, 41, 344. 

\ note calling attention to Goldscheider’s study 


eolor is an 


by the direct method (excision and histological ex 
amination) of the organs of cutaneous sensitivity, 
vhich has been previously overlooked, together with 


to the work on the same subject that has 
Johannsen 


reterences 
been more commonly referred to.—D. FE. 

Clark ) 

2506. Dimmick, F. L., & Holt, C. H. Gray and 
the color pyramid. Amer. J. Psychol., 1929, 41, 
284-290.—-This experiment was designed to dis 
cover if naive observers, in a long series of obse1 
vations, would arrive at the four primary colors and 
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black and white as the necessary components of all 
combinations, or would inelude gray as an addi- 
tional indispensable item. Observers were three 
undergraduates. The procedure was to present 
simultaneously a variable color and a_ standard. 
Judgment was made on the point at which qualita- 
tive similarity between the sample and the standard 
was perceived. Practically the whole color pyramid 
was covered in this way. A preliminary series showed 
that the observers had an uncritical attitude toward 
colors and little knowledge of their combinations. 
The main series, when adequately controlled, led the 
observers through several shifts of attitude and 
finally they all decided that the unique color cate- 
gories are red, yellow, green, blue, black, white, and 
gray.—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 

2507. Duncker, K. Wher induzierte Bewegung. 
Ein Beitrag zur Theorie optisch wahrgenommener 
Bewegung. (Coneerning induced movement. A 
contribution to the theory of visually perceived 
movement.) Psychol. Forsch., 1929, 12, 180-259.— 
Induced visual movements are those in which the ob- 
jective stimulus remains stationary and the ex- 
perienced movement is due to a shift of the 
surrounding objects or of the observer. For ex- 
ample, when a stationary point of light is directed 
on a large card and the ecard is moved to and fro it 
seems that the point of light also moves. Similarly, 
when two rows of several parallel lines are placed 
one above the other, if one row is moved to and 
fro the other seems to move. A difference occurs, 
however, depending on which row is visually fixated. 
Stroboseopic phenomena and nystagmus furnish 
other examples. In all eases, “ phenomenal move 
ment is a displacement in a natural system of ref 
erence.”—-W. S. Huiin (Princeton). 

2508. Edridge-Green, F. W. The rods and cones. 
Lancet, 1928, 215, 1,264.—A defense of his theory of 
» He states that the retina of no animal con 
W. T. Heron (Minne 


vision. 
tains only rods or only cones. 
sota ). 

2509. Ferree, C. E., & Rand, G. Studies in peri- 
metry. 2. Preliminary work on a diagnostic scale 
for the color fields. Amer. J. Ophth., 1929, 12, 
269-285.—The author presents a study of the varia 
tions in the size of the color fields of 126 normal 
cases. The data are classified according to refractive 
influences such as hyperopia, myopia, ete., and dis- 
tributions of the average diameters and total field 
areas for each color are shown by histograms. This 
makes possible better utilization of perimetry in 
identifying pathologically extreme conditions. Color 
fields show a greater range of variation than form 
fields previously studied —C. W. Darrow (Institute 
for Juvenile Research). 

2510. Fischer, J.. & Sommer, J. Ist die Dreh- 
empfindung vom Bogengang ausgelést? (Does the 
sense of rotation arise from the semicircular canals?) 
Monatsschr. f. Ohrenhk., 1928, 62, 303-304.—The 
question is raised whether the semicircular canals 
are directly the source of the experience of rotation. 
To eliminate the possible effect of visually sensed 
movement during nystagmus, the authors applied 
calorie stimuli to congenitally blind subjects, to those 
who had become blind in later life, and to normal 
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persons with eyes closed in the dark. Cold irriga- 
tion elicited the rotational experience in_ three- 
fourths of the subjects. In the remaining cases no 
such effects were reported, even though the intensity 
of the stimuli was increased until the subjects were 
made ill. The effects on normal persons were the 
same whether or not the presence of a light per- 
mitted vision. From results of both blind and nor- 
mal subjects the writers conclude that the experi- 
ence of rotation may be elicited by calorie stimulation 
independently of visual experience.—C. W. Darrow 
(Institute for Juvenile Research). 


2511. Frehafer, M. K. Preliminary note on 
after-images from stimuli of low saturation and 
short duration. Amer. J. Psychol., 1929, 41, 277- 
283.—The purpose of the reported experiment was 
to find whether a stimulus, approximately white in 
color, would produce a white Purkinje image. The 
problem was suggested by Judd’s work, and is of 
especial interest to those who are concerned with the 
need of a physiological standard white. Judd’s 
apparatus was used, although a few minor altera- 
tions were introduced. There were 10 observers, 6 
women and 4 men; 5 had red hair and 5 had brown 
hair. With graded stimuli less than 70 ml. in 
brightness, of short duration, and low saturation, it 
was found that white stimuli 5,300-5,460° K usually 
produce B or P Purkinje images, rarely white. B 
stimuli 6,040° K usually produce B_ Purkinje 
images, Y only a few. Red-haired O’s report R in 
nearly all after-images; brown-haired O’s rarely re- 
port this hue. The Purkinje image fails to appear 
in the fovea centralis, but appears in the parafoveal 
region.—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 


2512. Gemelli, A. Uber das Entstehen von Ge- 
stalten. Beitrag zur Phanomenologie der Wahr- 
nehmung. (The genesis of configurations. Con- 
tribution to the phenomenology of perception.) 
Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1928, 65, 207-268.—While 
admitting that Gestalt psychology has shown that 
the fundamental character of perception is a uni- 
form organization, the author also claims that it has 
left the firm ground of reality by largely studying 
figures with more or less geometrical characteristics. 
In actual life we experience uniform organizations 
which in addition have definite meanings; we do 
not merely see forms, but objects. By means of a 
cinematograph the author presented changing de- 
signs that were similar to animated films and then 
analyzed the introspective reports of his observers 
who were reacting under various definite instructions. 
The first phase of perception is the mere presence 
of an object. The second phase consists of the rise 
of a uniform organization, a configuration. In the 
third phase the observer understands the meaning 
of the object, and in the fourth phase he finds its 
name. The experience of meaning is distinct from 
the perceptual organization. Meaning is the basic 
and final element in the synthesis of perception.—K. 
F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 

2513. Guinzburg, R. L. E’ possibile l’apprendi- 
mento di sensazioni eterogenee come perfettamente 
simultanee? (Is it possible to judge heterogeneous 
sensations as perfectly simultaneous?) Arch. ital. di 
psicol., 1928, 6, 103-114.—An experimental investi- 
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gation of the question whether or not sensations be- 
longing to different modalities can be judged as 
simultaneous. A light and a sound were presented 
at intervals or simultaneously. It was found that 
simple heterogeneous sensations were frequently 
considered simultaneous.—H. Kliiver (Behavior Re- 
search Fund). 

2514. Hahn, H. Wher den Erregungsvorgang der 
Temperaturnerven. (The process of stimulation of 
the temperature nerves.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 
1928, 65, 41-54.—Weber’s theory of temperature sen- 
sations is untenable in the light of the author’s 
previously published study on the sensation of 
warmth and the present study on the sensation of 
cold. It is shown that these sensations are not de 
termined by the degree and speed of temperature 
changes but by the absolute temperature of the 
stimulus object. The author was the only observer 
in the present experiment. After it had been de- 
termined that the difference in sensitivity between 
the left and the right hand was 2.2° C. it was found 
that starting with unequal temperatures for both 
hands and cooling the right hand by 20° and 3 see. 
later the left hand by 1°, water of 18° for the left 
hand was judged to be as cold as water of 16.8 
for the right hand. Putting both hands into the cool 
water simultaneously and observing the time it took 
for the two sensations of cold to be alike made it 
possible to calculate the probable depth of the organs 
of cold as about .07 mm. below the surface of the 
skin. Further results tended to confirm Alrutz’ 
theory that the sensation of heat is due to a para 
doxical stimulation of the organs of cold. Finally, a 
study of the time relations of adaptation is assumed 
to show definitely that it is a chemical process that 
intervenes between the temperature stimuli and ner- 
vous excitation —K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 


2515. Hyde, W. F. A variant of the chessboard 
illusion. Amer. J. Psychol., 1929, 41, 296-297.—A 
brief report of a qualitative study of the chessboard 
illusion, which tends to show that the theory of irra- 
diation does not explain the facts adequately.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Clark). 


2516. J. Psicologia de la faim. 
of hunger.) Criterion, 1929, 5, 86.—J. 
(Clark). 

2517. Joseph, H. W. B. The growth of the per- 
ception of the external world. Mind, 1929, 38, 26 
42.—An answer to Stout’s exposition of the nature 
of perception from the point of view of logic and 
epistemology.—H. Helson (Bryn Mawr). 


2518. Katz, D. Sammelreferat tiber Arbeiten aus 
dem Gebiet der Farbenwahrnehmung. (Collective 
review of researches from the field of color percep- 
tion.) Psychol. Forsch., 1928, 11, 133-156.—Katz 
wishes to clear the way for a new edition of Die 
Erscheinungsweisen der Farben by answering his 
recent critics in advance, so keeping the new edition 
free from polemic. Here are reviewed seven recent 
investigations by Kraus, Bocksch, and Bocksch and 
Kraus concerned largely with the so-called Farben- 
konstanz (apparent constancy of colors). Katz at- 
tempts to show that their critique of his theory is 
groundless on the basis of experimental error, mis- 
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interpretation, ete. The paper is chiefly polemical 
and the investigations are not reported in detail.— 
J. F. Brown (Yale). 


2519. Katz, D. 2. Sammelreferat iiber Arbeiten 
aus dem Gebiet der Farbenwahrnehmung. (Co!- 
lective review on studies in the field of color per- 
ception.) Psychol. Forsch., 1929, 12, 260-278.—Re- 
views are made of five studies: F. Ehrler demon- 
strated the difference in color memory when objecis 
were perceived with a dark Einstellung and a liglit 
Einstellung; K. Fiedler offered a polemic on the 
black-white problem; R. Granit related color trans- 
formation and color contrast; L. Kardos found a 
modification in the duplicity theory in the presence 
of a continuous change in illumination on colors 
which are perceived as things; E. Brunswik de- 
scribed the development of albedo-perception (i.e., 
the perception of colors in a white surface).—W. 8. 
Hulin (Princeton). 


2520. Katz, D., & Katz, R. Psychologische Unter- 
suchungen tiber Hunger und Appetit. (Psycholoy- 
ical investigations of hunger and appetite.) Arc/'. 
f. d. ges. Psychol., 1928, 65, 269-320.—The first part, 
written by David Katz, deals with general problems 
of hunger and appetite, such as the structural and 
social conditioning of appetite, the effects of various 
factors hunger, and the nature of appease- 
ment of hunger. The second part, written by Rosa 
Katz, deals with the psychology of feeding children 
and is based on the actual experience of feeding tie 
authors’ two boys. The study concerns itself espe- 
cially with the lack of appetite in children, which is 
treated as a problem that can be dealt with psycho- 
logically. When one of the boys at the age of four 
had a period of lack of appetite, Mrs. Katz let him 
choose his own food, with excellent suecess as r 
gards the immediate return of his appetite. During 
this time the other boy was also permitted to choose 
his own menu. The conversations are reported dur- 
ing which the children expressed their wishes. A list 
of the choices during the period of observation which 
lasted seven weeks shows that the appetites of the 
two boys were distinctly different. Hunger and 
appetite differ in that hunger aims at satiety and 
appetite at definite foods. Thirst manifests itself 
than hunger.—K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 
2521. Kiesow, F. Sul confronto di tratti lineari 
e sua relazione con la legge di Weber. III. La sen- 
sibilita di differenza. (On the comparison of linear 
distances and its relation to Weber’s law. III. The 
differential sensitivity.) Arch. ital. di psicol., 1928, 


upon 


sooner 


7, 38-60.—In 1400 trials using one subject, lines dif- 
fering in length were compared. The method of 
minimal ehanges was used. Weber’s law holds 


under the conditions outlined in detail in the article. 

H. Kliiver (Behavior Research Fund). 

2522. Kiesow, F. £ il dolore una qualita ad- 
dizionale (Zusatzqualitif}? (Is pain an additional 
quality?) Arch. ital. di psicol., 1928, 6, 73-77.— 
Kiesow tries to show that pain is not, as Ziehen he- 
lieves, a Zusatzqualitdét, something merely added to 
other sensations. The pain sensation is, e.g., more 
than an intensive cold sensation; it is not due to the 
intensification of another sensation. It is a sensa- 
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tion sui generis—H. Kliiver (Behavior Research 
Fund). 

2523. Kirschmann, A. Metallglanz und Kinema- 
tographie. (Metallic luster and cinematography.) 
Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1928, 65, 55-60.—The 
author denies the possibility of reproducing metallic 
luster through the cinema. In lustrous metal the 
bright spots scintillate sinee light is reflected from 
various depths of the metal, and the eyes change 
their position continually although slightly. In 
cinematographic pictures we get only changes of the 
actual surface. Cinematographic pictures were taken 
of copper, brass, and aluminum plates confirming 
these considerations —K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 


2524. Konig, A. Physiologische Optik. (Physio- 
logical opties.) Leipzig: Akadem. Verlagsges., 
1929. Pp. vii+241. M. 22—W. S. Hunter 
(Clark). 


2525. Kraus, 8. Erwiderung auf das Katzsche 
Sammelreferat: Uber Arbeiten aus dem Gebiet der 
Farbenwahrnehmung. (Reply to Katz’ review On 
Investigations from the Field of Color Perception.) 
Psychol. Forsch., 1928, 11, 156-172.—Kraus replies 
to Katz’ critique (see III: 2518) with an equally 
long polemic. He appeals to a joining of the or- 
ganological and phenomenological approaches in the 
theory of perception. He believes that he can ex- 
plain some of Katz’ findings on the basis of the rod- 
cone duplicity theory. Most of the paper is con- 
cerned with argumentation.—J. F. Brown (Yale). 


2526. Kreidl, A., & Gatscher, 8. Ueber Dip- 
lokusis binauralis bei Normalhorigen. (Concern- 
ing diplakusis binauralis in normal ears.) Monats- 
schr. f. Ohrenhk., 1928, 62, 694-697.—Stumpf’s ob- 
servation that a tone sounds higher in pitch to the 
right than to the left ear is not invariably true. 
When the tone is successively presented to the re- 
spective ears the second excitation is most often 
heard higher in pitch than the first. Certain pitches 
may be heard higher by the right, others by the left 
ear. The phenomenon was absent in two persons 
having absolute pitch diserimination——C. W. Darrow 
(Institute for Juvenile Research ). 


2527. Ladd-Franklin, C. Colour and colour 
theories. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1929. Pp. 
xv -+ 280. $3.50.—These collected papers contain a 
discussion of the most important of the existing color 
theories. The theories of Hering and Helmholtz are 
especially emphasized in the treatment. The author 
points out that the two rival theories are both able 
to exist only because of the fact that each is content 
totally to ignore the central facts of nature upon 
which the other is built up. “The Helmholtz theory 
has no word to say to the fact that yellow, made up 
of red and green, is yellow and not reddish-green, 
and that white is white, and not a reddish-greenish- 
blue. The Hering theory exists in complete oblivion 
of all the facts of color-mixture.” Neither of the 
theories pays any attention to the fact that visual 
function has probably undergone progressive de- 
velopment. The author cites as an example of this 
development the cones of the eye, which, since the 
researches of Cajal, are considered to be a higher 
phylogenetic development than the rods. Knowledge 
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of the functions of the color zones of the retina also 
points to a developmental hypothesis. This hypothe- 
sis is presented in detail. “In its earliest stage of 
development, vision consisted of nothing but a sen- 
sation of grey. This sensation of grey was brought 
about by the action upon the nerve-ends of a cer- 
tain chemical substance, set free in the retina under 
the influence of light. In the course of the develop- 
ment of the visual sense, the molecule to be chem- 
ically decomposed became so differentiated as to be 
capable of losing only a part of its exciting sub- 
stance at onee; three chemical constituents of the 
exciter of the grey-sensation can therefore now be 
present separately, and they severally cause the sen- 
sations of red, green, and blue. But when all three 
of these substances are present at once, they re- 
combine to produce the exciter of the grey-sensa- 
tion, and thus it happens that the objective mixing 
of three colors, in proper proportions, gives a sen- 
sation of no color at all, but only white.” There is 
a critical analysis of the data concerned with spe- 
cifie phenomena such as the normal night-blindness 
of the fovea, after-images and contrast. The place 
that these facts have in the theory is discussed, as are 
the facts of color-blindness. The theories of Gdller, 
Donders, Konig, ete., are treated rather briefly. 
There are eight colored charts and four appendices, 
ineluding five related articles by other authors.—C. 
H. Graham (Clark). 


2528. Maier, N. R. F. The illusion of size in pin- 
hole vision. Amer. J. Psychol., 1929, 41, 291-295.— 
The purpose of this study was to determine the fac- 
tors involved in the illusion of the apparent decrease 
in the size of an object observed through a pin-hole. 
Under the conditions of the experiment the decrease 
in brightness and elimination of environment through 
the pin-hole are small factors in the result. The “ il- 
lusion” is apparently largely due to a reduced 
retinal image on account of combination of near 
accommodation with the pin-hole between the object 
and the dioptric system.—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 


2529. Maity, H. A new experiment on brightness 
discrimination. Indian J. Psychol., 1927, 2, 181- 
190.—For photometric study, two white reflecting 
fields moving in the path of the cone of light from 
a single source are viewed simultaneously. One of 
the fields is placed at any desired fixed distance and 
the intensity of the light reflected from it taken as 
the standard. The other field is moved to and fro 
along a straight line from the source, and the in- 
tensity of the reflected light from its surface is used 
as the variable component of the comparison. Equa- 
tions for photometric caleulation are given. Pre- 
liminary experiments show the ratio of the just 
appreciable decrease ‘of intensity to the standard in- 
tensity to approximate Weber’s law. The ratio of 
discriminative sensibility varied from .021 to .131.— 
E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 


2530. von Mandl, R. Mit bedeutender Erhohung 
der Schallperzeption geheilte Mittelohrentzund- 
ungen. (Significant inerease of sound perception 
following cure of middle ear inflammations.) Mon- 
atsschr. f. Ohrenhk., 1927, 61, 363-364.—Following 
special treatment leading to the drying out and heal- 
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ing of middle ear infection the writer reports a meas- 
urable improvement in sound perception.—J. D. Lar- 
son (Institute for Juvenile Research). 


2531. Mann, I. C. The regional differentiation of 
the vertebrate retina. Amer. J. Ophth., 1928, 11, 
515-520.—The main processes involved in the devel- 
opment of the eye are similar in all vertebrates. The 
modifications of structure which oceur in different 
species involve the region of the retina below the 
optic disc. The upper region of the retina is there- 
fore considered by the author as “stable” in phy- 
logeny, the lower as “fluid.” Ontogenetically and 
phylogenetically the fluid lower region is younger 
than the stable upper region, and there is a relation- 
ship between this fact and the predominant fre- 
quency of congenital malformations in the lower 
part of the eye. (Author’s abstract.)—C. W. Dar- 
row (Institute for Juvenile Research). 


2532. Miles, W. Visual illusions of motion dur- 
ing train travel. J. Gen. Psychol., 1929, 2, 141-143. 
—A detailed description of a variety of illusions.—H. 
Cason (Rochester). 

2533. Miles, W. Figure for the “windmill il- 
lusion.” J. Gen. Psychol., 1929, 2, 143-145.—H. 
Cason (Rochester). 


2534. Miles, W. On viewing the spectrum 
through a prism. J. Gen. Psychol., 1929, 2, 146- 
147.—A description of various experiences obtained 
by looking at different objects through a prism.—H. 
Cason (Rochester). 


2535. Musatti, C. L. Sui movimenti apparenti 
dovuti ad illusione di identita di figura. (On ap- 
parent movements due to an illusion of identity of 
figures.) Arch. ital. di psicol., 1928, 6, 205-219.— 
Musatti presents data which do not bear out the con- 
clusions reached by W. Ehrenstein in his studies on 
apparent movement (cf. Zsch. f. Psychol., vols. 96 
and 97). 10 figures.—H. Kliiver (Behavior Research 
Fund). 

2536. Onoshima, U. Uber die Abhingigkeit 
akustischer Intensitatsschritte von einem umfas- 
senden Tonverband. (Concerning the dependence 
of acoustic intensity steps on a comprehensive tonal 
linkage.) Psychol. Forsch., 1928, 11, 268-289.—Ex- 
periments similar to those of Miiller-Schumann and 
Steffens on motor set were performed with tonal 
intensities. The judgment of the second equal pair 
of comparison tones is shown to depend on the 
rhythmic Gestalt of the whole series. There is a 
tendency when the jump between the two pairs is 
weak to continue the difference of the first pair to 


the equal pair. When the jump is strong there 
seems to be a reversal. Experiments with weights 
were also performed. The indication is that some 


of the difficulties that beset the motor-set explana 
tion could be avoided by considering the Gestalt.— 
J. F. Brown (Yale). 


2537. Pascal, J. I. A sensitive test for equality 
of accommodation. Amer. J. Ophth., 1929, 12, 29 
31.—Determination of the amplitudes of accommo- 
dation of the respective eyes is important if glasses 
are to give a correction offering equal efforts of ac 
commodation. An objective retinoscopie test is de- 
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2538-2544 


seribed.—C. W. Darrow (Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search ). 

2538. Pellegrini, M., & Ponzo, M. Variazioni in- 
dividuali e interindividuali negli apprezzamenti di 
velocita dall’ automobile in corsa. (Individual and 
interindividual variations in judging the speed of an 
automobile in motion.) Arch. ital. di psicol., 1928, 
6, 115-124.—-The speed of the automobile was judged 
while the subject was seated in one of the back seats 
of the car. The errors in judging the speed were 
greater while slowing down or speeding up than 
during constant motion. During the slowing down, 
the speed tends to be underestimated; during the 
speeding up a tendency to overestimation becomes 
Two tables showing the errors of the 
two subjects (the authors) in making their judg- 
ments.—H. Kliiver (Behavior Research Fund). 


2539. Poulton, E. P. On an experimental study 
of certain visceral sensations. Lancet, 1928, 215, 
1,223-1,230; 1,277-1,285.—A method is described by 
means of which it is possible to produce artificial 
pains in the viscera. At the same time a graphic 
record is taken of the contractions of the organs. 
basis of his experiments the author concludes 
ceral pain is caused by the “ stretching with 
ynsequent deformity of the nerve endings subserv- 
sense of pain, which are situated in the walls 
The author gives an historical sum- 


apparent. 


On the 


the viseus.” 

ary of the work on visceral sensations. There is 
ypended a bibliography of 45 titles —W. T. Heron 
Minnesota 


2540. Sander, F. Beitrage zur Psychologie des 
stereoskopischen Sehens. I. Mitteilung. Gemein- 
sam mit Ryuon Jinuma, Formosa. Die Grenzen der 
binokularen Verschmelzung in ihrer Abhangigkeit 
von der Gestalthohe der Doppelbilder. (Contribu- 
the psychology of stereoscopic vision. Ist 

with Ryuon Jinuma, 
binocular fusion in their 
dependence on the degree of configuration of the 

vo pictures Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1928, 665, 
191-206.—Starting with the known fact that binoc- 

still possible even if one of the pictures 
1 few degrees with reference to the other, 
stereoscopic 


tions to 
eollaboration 


repor In 


Formosa The limits of 


presented to 7 observers 7 
which represented a series with increasing 
mplexity of their configuration built around a 
appearing in all the pictures. A grad- 


eertain ine 
al turning of the right picture around its center 
howed that the angle at which the fusion disin- 


increased with the increasing complexity 
configuration of the pictures. This means 
whole with a higher organization and richer 
better able to retain its unity than 
lower organization and a poorer 
diagrams.—K. F. Muenzinger 


at he 
configuration 1s 
the whole with a 
configuration. 8 
(Colorado). 


2541. Smith, H. M. Sensible appearances, sense 
data and sensations. Monist, 1929, 39, 99-120. 
The theory of parallelism between stimuli and 
psychie processes or entities, generally known as the 
constancy hypothesis, has influenced modern theories 
perception, both consciously and uncon- 
The author gives a variety of reasons for 


ol sense 


ciously. 


SENSATION AND PERCEPTION 


regarding this view as false, and concludes that there 
are no sensations, and that the relation between 
sensible appearances and sense data is what it seems 
to be. Sensations are hypothetical entities adopted 
in order to aid theorists on sense perception in their 
account of the nature of illusion. Sensible appear- 
data are observable entities in- 


ances and sense 
capable of analysis in terms of one another. A de- 
seriptive study of the relation of sense data to 


sensible appearances, of the laws which govern them, 
and of the conditions under which one may be 
changed into another appears to be a necessary pro- 
legomena to any theory of sense perception.—C. M. 
Diserens (Cincinnati). 

2542. Terman, 8. W. A new classification of the 
red-green color-blind. Amer. J. Psychol., 1929, 41, 
237-251.—This article reports the results of an at- 
tempt to determine more exactly than has yet been 
done the precise nature of the color sensations of the 
eolor-blind. On the basis of the Stilling and Ishi- 
hara color-blind tests, 60 university and high school 
students showing all varieties of color-weakness 
were selected. Ten S’s who rated 100% perfect on 
both tests were used for comparison as controls. A 
complete series of hues, tints, and chromas was made 
up of colored papers and painted cards, to be named 
and compared with the 10 sample cards, which rep- 
resented 10 hues. On the basis of the data thus ob- 
tained a four-stage classification of the color-blind 
was made. The color sphere rather than the spec- 
trum is used, since differences in saturation and 
brightness are for the color-blind differences in hue. 
Stage 1 is perfect vision of a given hue; 2 indicates 
that bright saturated colors of that hue are seen in 
the true hue, while the less saturated colors are seen 
as the central unit color of the side of the spectrum 
on which they lie, e.g., either Y or B. In stage 3 
the saturated colors are seen as either Y or B and 
the others as gray. Stage 4 is total color-blindness. 
On the color ring there are four critical points. 
Color vision is poorest at B—G, grows progressively 
better as we proceed to Y, grows worse again to R, 
better as far as B, and worse again till B-G is 
reached.—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 

2543. Thornval, A. Etudes expérimentales sur la 
fonction des canaux semi-circulaires et celle des 
otolithes. (Experimental studies on the function 
of the semi-cireular canals and the otoliths.) Paris: 
1928. Fr. 100.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2544. Troland, L. T. The psychophysiology of 
auditory qualities and attributes. J. Gen. Psychol., 
1929, 2, 28-58.—“ The notion of the mechanics of 
the inner ear which was first suggested by Roaf, and 
which has been developed by members of the staff 
of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, may be accepted 
as generally satisfactory. However, the neurological 
bases of the attributes of auditory experience re- 
quire further elucidation. Different acoustic fre- 
quencies are actually assigned to separate nerve 
fiber groups, as contemplated by Helmholtz, but 
pitch is nevertheless determined by the nerve im- 
pulse frequency and not by the anatomical identity 
of the fibers. Difficulties due to limitation by re- 
fractory phase are removed by partitioning the 
conduction of the total frequency among the co- 
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operating fibers, when the frequency is excessively 
high. Loudness depends upon the total number of 
impulses passing a fixed cross-section, per second, 
in a group of cooperating fibers, while volume is 
related to the mere number of such fibers. Locali- 
zation rests primarily upon the time difference in the 
brain between corresponding sets of impulses from 
the respective ears. Auditory brightness is due to 
the sharpness of the impulse “ wave-front” within 
the fiber group. The departure of the auditory ex- 
perience from the purely tonal or musical type is 
due to the production of irregularity in the timing 
of the nerve impulses, in consequence of effective 
overlapping of the action of different frequencies on 
the basilar membrane. The total unanalyzed audi- 
tory quality is determined by a complicated pattern, 
or Gestalt, involving both the spatial and temporal 
distributions of neural currents which vary in fre- 
quency and also in degree of rhythmicity.”—H. 
Cason (Rochester). 


2545. Troland, L. T. Optics as seen by a psy- 
chologist. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1929, 18, 223-236.— 
The author gives an outline of the behaviorist’s posi- 
tion contrasted with that of the introspectionist; 
then he diseusses vision from the introspectionist’s 
viewpoint (which he confesses is his own). Research 
in vision, however, should not be purely subjective; 
“ maximal significance lies in the correlation between 
phenomena and physical facts.” This sort of corre- 
lation, called psycho-physiological optics, is of 
practical as well as theoretical importance.—D. B. 
Judd (Bureau of Standards). 


2546. Vernon, M. D. A method for observing the 
position and direction of movement of the eye. 
J. Gen. Psychol., 1929, 2, 147-149.—H. Cason 
(Rochester ). 

2547. von Hoesselin, J. K. Gemiitserregungen 
und Empfindungsgefiihle. (The excitation of sub- 
jective feeling and feeling sensations.) Amn. d. Phil., 


1928, 7, 217-230.—A. Romer (Leipzig). 


2548. Weber, F. Die optische Leistungsfahigkeit 
von Hilfsschiilern mit und ohne Sehstorung. (The 
optical capacity of auxiliary school pupils with and 
without visual defects.) Hilfsschule, 1929, 21, 7-24. 
—After intensive experiments the author comes to 
the following principal conelusions: (1) In those 
visual functions where depth perception is not re- 
quired, the students of the auxiliary school who have 
no optic defects attain the same coefficient of 
achievement as the normal students. But this does 
not take account of the reaction time. Feeble- 
mindedness brings about a minimal increase of the 
reaction time. (2) In the optie perception of ob- 
jects the pupils of the auxiliary school are less effi- 
cient than the normal students. Even less skilful are 
the auxiliary students who have visual defects. It 
has been proven that in these experiments feeble- 
mindedness shows itself very markedly. (3) The 
effects even of a very great visual defect are not of 
an absolute nature. That is, the higher mental 
processes (perception, ideation, ete.) are affected only 
in the sense that they must work with less clear and 
less complete sense data. But of course if the higher 
mental functions are fundamentally diseased or weak, 


2545-2552 


the more or less severe disturbances of a special 
nature (optie alexia, orthographical difficulties and 
agraphia) may result from the mutual interpenetra- 
tion or blocking occasioned by the visual defect or 
feeble-mindedness. In any individual ease it is diffi 
cult to decide what is to be ascribed to visuai defeet 
and what to feeble-mindedness. The author empha 
sizes the fact that feeble-mindedness is not only a 
deficiency in intelligence but also a disease of the 
whole personality. Finally, the author demands spe 
cial classes for the feeble-minded._-O. Seeling (Ber 
lin). 

2549. Weymouth, F. W., Hines, D. C., Acres, L. 
H., Raaf, J. E., & Wheeler, M. C. Visual acuity 
within the area centralis and its relation to eye 
movements and fixation. Amer. J. Ophth., 1928, 11, 
947-960.—A study of the central retinal region o! 
the right eyes of three subjects shows a uniform 
sensory gradient of decreasing acuity from the point 
of fixation outward in the vertieal and horizontal 
meridians. No breaks or marked variations are «de 
tected at the margins of the reeognized anatomical 
regions, the fovea, rod-free area, pigmented area or 
macula, or non-vascular area. Acuity decreases less 
rapidly along the horizontal than along the vertical 


meridian. Vertical lines are best seen along the 
vertical, and horizontal lines along the horizontal 
meridians. The writers suggest that this sensory 


gradient is an essential factor in the mechanism of 
fixation. Bibliography of 29 titles-——-C. W. Darrou 
(Institute for Juvenile Research). 

2550. Wirth, W. Zur Messung einer bestimmten 
Phase der lokalen Erregbarkeitsdifferenzen im 
Sehorgan. (The measurement of a definite phase ot 
the differences of local sensitivities in the retina.) 
Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1928, 65, 163-190.—Tle 
author deseribes a modification of Marbe’s 
apparatus which makes it possible to measure a ver) 
early phase of an after-image by determining the 
subjective similarity or difference between a series 
of changes in the fixated field and the constant and 
contrasting background. The objective differen 
between the two fields that are judged alike is taken 
to be the measure of the after-image. A preliminary 
report of some experimental results is added that 
show a good agreement between two observers. 3 
diagrams.—K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 

2551. Wohlgemuth, A. The rods and cones. 
Lancet, 1928, 215, 1,317.—A crucial test of the Ed 
ridge-Green theory of vision is described, with results 
which are contrary to the theory—W. 7. Heron 
( Minnesota ). 


[See also abstracts 2472, 2485, 2574, 2606, 2621, 
2622, 2630, 2636, 2736, 2820.] 
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2552. Frank, L. K. The management of tensions. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1928, 34, 705-736.—Personality de- 
velopment is viewed as a learning process. The in 
fant has his first tensional problem soon after birth 
when he first experiences hunger. Much of child 
eare centers about problems of hunger tension. 
Another type of tension has to do with emotional 
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res pons Childhood and youth are periods that 
hould be used to learn how to sustain and diffuse 
tension \dolescence is, beeause of sex, a crisis. 
The way individuals meet tension permits the group- 


The 


status type and the objective type. 


first are interested in the status that they can create 
and sustain with others. The others meet life more 
ulequat being concerned with goals and the 
n or f reaching them—EZ. R. Groves (North 
Taroima) 

}. Krueger, F. Das Wesen der Gefiihle. Ent- 
wurf einer systematischen Theorie. (Essentials of 
feeling SI eh of a systematic theory.) Leipzig : 

gesellschaft, 1928. Pp. 38.—TIn his 


Akad Ve lag 


ematic-totalizing conception” of the feelings 


p. 11) the author subordinates “the original 
y a ta iten to the more comprehensive concep 
tion A yualitdt.” On page 12 both these con 
cepts are related to the still more inclusive psychi 
totality of experience. He gives two reasons for 
t] 1) “ The facts of immediately given and com 
parable ialities of experiental totals are pre 
I iD ilized in totally disconnected events, and 
ire 1 frequent than, as well as genetically prior 
to, configurations in the narrow sense.” (2) We 
need a special concept to explain the presence and 
eomprehet n of specific structures. That is, we 
need just tl concept of configuration. The first 
thing tf importance for science 1s a description ol 
phenomena which shall be as exact as possible. Ex- 
periences are made up principally of seareely artic 


ulated complexes “in whose development all organs 


and funetion-systems participate” (p. 14). Every- 
differentiable is “an integral part of a total 

whicl colored and enfolded.” “The ex- 
perime! qualities of this total are the feelings.” 
Even organic parts have their specifie qualities. 
The less they are differentiated from the whole the 
more ely they are related to the feelings. The 
aracteristices of feelings, which the author deseribes 

n greater detail, are their universality, their rich- 
nes f quality, their mutability and their lability. 
Feeling is the maternal souree of the other kinds 
of experience and their most fruitful support.” “ A 
feeling that really appears must eolor everything 
else whicl experienced at the same time” (p. 21). 
‘ Feeling always immediately related to every- 
hing whi experienced simultaneously or is 
found mmediate proximity to it. I refer to the 


synesthesias and the play of the imagination, both 
feeling relations ” (p. 24). 


of whiel rre mediated by 
There of sensitivity which says that changes 
of the mor nelusive complexes are more surely 


alterations of their parts. Furthermore, 
psychie partial funetion comes to the 
more the funetion-total of the mind is dis- 
26). Functional predominance goes 
with those parts which are most organic. In one of 
the last chapters the author tries to relate his theory 


notieed than 
the more a 
fore, the 


ntegrated (p 


with “ permanent psychie forms,” “ inherited dispo- 
sitions of experience” and their “structural eon- 
text” (p. 32) and also with “ valuations.’”—H. 
Jancke (Bonn a. Rhein). 

2554. Krueger, F. Das Wesen der Gefiihle. Ent- 
wurf einer systematischen Theorie. (The nature 
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of feelings. Sketch of a systematic theory.) Arch. 
f. d. ges. Psychol., 1928, 65, 91-128.—This is the 
German original of Krueger’s contribution to the 
Wittenberg symposium on Feeling and Emotion. 
An introduetory section brings out the central sig- 
nificance of the problem of feelings, its difficulties, 
and the fact of the failure of a solution. Psychol- 
ogists do not even agree on how to distinguish feel- 
ings from other experiences. The author’s own 
theory of feelings, which, although thirty years old, 
has found little or no notice by his fellow-psychol- 
ogists so far, is based on his concept of the totality 
ot experience which includes those of complex and 
Gestalt qualities. Feeling is the specific quality of 
the totality of any moment. It is universal; other 
modes of experience differentiate themselves within 
its diffusion and are functionally dependent on it and 
not merely on stimuli. Changes of any part of the 
totality of experience manifest themselves usually in 
a change of feeling first. It is largely through feel- 
ings that we experience enduring mental structures. 
-K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 


2555. Landis, C. The interpretation of facial ex- 
pression in emotion. J. Gen. Psychol., 1929, 2, 59- 
72.—-77 very expressive photographs were projected 
on a screen, and 42 college students judged the emo- 
tions or feelings the subject seemed to be experienc- 
ing. The results secured were approximately what 
would be obtained by chance.—H. Cason (Rochester). 


2556. Lazell, E. W. The anatomy of emotion. 
New York: Century, 1929. Pp. xii + 267. $3.00.— 
A book written in non-technical terms to give the 
lay reader the knowledge which will enable him to 
live his life successfully. It also aims to awaken his 
interest in a wholesome form of self-analysis. The 
author contends that no matter how complicated an 
emotion, it can always be traced to love or fear. 
Special emphasis is placed on the study and over- 
coming of fear. Fear, the author says, is frequently 
the source of ill-health and failure. The importance 
of the reciprocal action between physical change and 
the emotions is stressed throughout the book. An 


emotion as conceived by the author is “ an energizing 
state of consciousness which arises from _ bodily 


changes and in turn always finds expression in cer- 
tain bodily movements and attitudes.” Part I gives 
a general outline of the emotions. A summary of 
the philosophy, origin, and conflict of the emotions 
and a discussion of the development of personality 
and the social emotions prepare the reader for the 
diseussion of the destructive and constructive types 
of emotions. Part IT consists of an analysis of the 
following destructive emotions: fright, fear, anger, 
hate, criticism, blame, self-pity, sensitiveness and 
wanderlust. Fear plays the dominant réle in the 
first six, while a destructive type of self-love is pres- 
ent im the remaining group. Part III takes the con- 
structive emotions into consideration. Getting along 
with others, suecess and love are analyzed in detail. 
The concluding chapter deals with the psychology 
of consciousness. The thesis is advanced that 
“human consciousness is directly under the control 
of the emotions. Time and space are the movements 
in consciousness by which it may be interpreted.” 
The sense of space is expanded by love while the 
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same emotion contracts the sense of time. Fear ex- 
pands the sense of time and contracts the sense of 
space. There follows a concise account of the scien- 
tifie facts upon which this rests. The author con- 
cludes that since the development of consciousness in 
every man determines his degree of responsibility to 
himself, his fellow man and his God, it follows that 
the psychology of consciousness is of utmost im- 
portance for the development of the ethical and 
moral side of man. A selected bibliography of 46 
titles is appended.—H. S. Clapp (Valhalla, N. Y.). 


2557. Mackaye, D. L. The interrelation of emo- 
tion and intelligence. Amer. J. Sociol., 1928, 34, 
451-464.—Although we know that emotional factors 
influence the measurement of intelligence, we still 
continue to treat intelligence as a thing by itself. 
Intelligence is a part of the total organic attitude, 
including mind, attitudes, emotional conditions, 
habits and conditioned behavior. Irregularities in 
mental tests from a given child are an index to his 
emotional stability. Behavior grows out of this total 
attitude, and it should be made the basis for coun- 
seling high school students—E. R. Groves (North 
Carolina). 


2558. McDougall, W. Dr. Lloyd Morgan on con- 
sonance of welfare and pleasure. 
77-83.—The author agrees with Morgan that the 
general consonance of welfare and pleasure must be 
regarded as an effect of natural selection because it 


effectively contributes to survival. He disagrees 
with Morgan on the point of causal efficacy of 


pleasure in behavior, holding, against Morgan, that 
consonance can have contributed to survival only if 
pleasure and pain really have the causal efficacy in 
behavior they seem to have—H. Helson (Bryn 
Mawr). 


2559. Miller, D. S. The pleasure-quality and the 
pain-quality analysable, not ultimate. Mind, 1929, 
38, 215-218.—The author attempts to solve the prob- 
lems raised by the Morgan-MecDougall discussion 
regarding the consonance of welfare and pleasure 
by postulating that the pleasant and the beneficial 
are conjoined because, owing to the conditions of 
survival, the beneficial becomes the attractive and 
the attractive is the pleasant. So also the painful 
and the baneful are conjoined because the baneful 
becomes the intolerable, and the intolerable is the 
painful.—H. Helson (Bryn Mawr). 


2560. Morgan, L. Consonance of welfare and 
pleasure. Mind, 1929, 38, 207-214—A reply to 
MeDougall’s criticism of the author’s views of the 
relation between pleasure-pain and behavior. The 
author regards consonance of welfare and pleasure 
as a special case falling under the rubric of con- 
comitance of physical and mental relations within 
the organism. Rejecting efficient causality as having 
no locus standi in science, the author nevertheless be- 
lieves in conscious guidance of behavior, while he 
rejects MeDougall’s view that pleasure and pain as 
such are efficient causal determiners of behavior.— 
H. Helson (Bryn Mawr). 


[See also abstracts 2547, 2564, 2596, 2598, 2599, 
2600, 2695, 2707, 2780, 2808.] 
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2561. Atmanspacher, O. Zahlen- und Rechenpsy- 
chologie. (The psychology of numbers and arith- 
metic.) Annaberg i. Erzgebirge: Neupidagogischer 
Verlag, 1928. Pp. 99. M. 3.—The following chap- 
ter headings indicate the course of the above study: 
the cognition of numbers which man can achieve by 
immediate contact with the numerical factors of his 
environment; the significance of group formation 
for the correct comprehension of given aggregates; 
the association of dissimilar ideational contents as 
the means of correct number comprehension; the 
comparison of isolated aggregates; a family of as- 
sociative aggregates; a family of group numbers; 
the preferences for the family of associative aggre- 
gates; a quantitative number family is derived from 
numerical names; an ideal progression of an asso- 
ciative nature; a favorite number family; the re- 
lation of number families to other aggregates; the 
idea of a number lexicon; the significance of num- 
ber families for arithmetic; the significance of 
number systems for arithmetic; consequences for 
first year arithmetic; Lay’s number forms; auxiliary 
number families; demonstration. This study shows 
what difficulties the human mind faces in order to 
master the world of aggregates and by what means 
these difficulties are overcome. The knowledge 
gained in this manner is to clarify the method of 
teaching first year arithmetic. The author makes 
detailed suggestions as to how these methods are to 
be developed. Finally an appendix presents sev- 
eral comparatively unknown methods of solving 
problems of multiplication of numbers under ten, as 
well as a proven procedure of calculating problems 
in the multiplication of larger numbers.—0O. Atman- 
spacher (Annaberg i. Erzgebirge). 

2562. Bowers, H. The constancy of imaginal con- 
tent. J. Educ. Psychol., 1929, 20, 295-298.—The 
clarity of high school students’ visual and auditory 
images was studied by the method of rating on a 
seale of four. The rating was repeated after a 
week. It is concluded that “there is a marked 
tendency for the object or sound represented by a 
particular word to have a constant imaginal content 
in a particular group of reagents.” No sex differ- 
ences appear in the order in which the visual and 
auditory images are arranged on the basis of clarity. 
—J. A. MeGeoch (Arkansas). 

2563. Carroll, R. P. An analysis of the Beta 
hypothesis of learning. School ¢& 1929, 29, 
543-545.—The point is made that one need not sub- 
scribe to the catharsis hypothesis of learning in order 


Soc., 


to account for the favorable results obtained by 
Knight Dunlap when deliberately practicing the 


wrong method of typing a word in order to learn the 
right method. What is repeated in Dunlap’s pro- 
cedure is not merely an incorrect motor adjustment 
but much more, i.e., a reaction which vivifies and calls 
attention to the correct response. Hence, it is con- 
tended that Dunlap’s findings do not undermine the 
principle of frequency.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 


2564. Chaney, R. M., & Lauer, A. R. The in- 


fluence of affective tone on learning and retention. 
J. Educ. Psychol., 1929, 20, 287-290.—A list of 
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nonsense syllables, and four lists of words previously 


evaluated for affective tone by a group of 150 stu- 
dents, were learned by 20 college girls. The lists 
were 1) pleasant words; (2) neutral words; (3) 


and (4) words selected from the 
three preceding groups. No significant difference in 
the learning of the word-lists appeared. This result 
is interpreted adversely to the usual meaning of the 
law of effect.—J. A. McGeoch (Arkansas ). 

2565. Dahl, A. Uber den Einfluss des Schlafens 
auf das Wiedererkennen. (The influence of sleep 
Psychol. Forsch., 1928, 11, 290- 
301.—This author found that both nonsense syllables 
and figures were recognized better after six or eight 
sleep than after equal intervals of waking. 
intervals, however, the re- 
when meas- 


unpleasant words; 


on recognition. ) 


hours ol! 


In the one- and two-hour 


eall after the waking interval was better 
ured by the total numbers of errors and by the num- 
ber of errors when new material in the test list was 
reported as recognized. The latter type of error 
was reported 14% and 19% more after the sleeping 
nan atte the waking interval for the one- and two- 
ervals respectively. For both the six- and 
elg [ ntervals these errors occurred 4% less 
uf te eep than after waking. Dahl’s results confirm 
é Heine and are in partial agreement with 
hose of Jenkins and Dallenbach, who found recall 
uper all intervals of sleep. The explana- 
on the basis of retroactive inhibition is exam- 
ned and found wanting, although no sure hypothesis 


ffered in its place.—J. F. Brown (Yale). 

66. Dann, M. F. The psychology of reasoning. 
Cath. Un imer.: Stud. Psychol. & Psychiat., 1926, 
l, No. 1 Pp. viii + 137.—Subjeets were asked to 
1 mathematical problems. Introspec- 
tioning on the method of solution re- 
reasoning proceeds by virtue of a 


olve leva i? 
tion ind ues 


+} 


veaieu at most 


major premise, consciously or subconsciously pres- 
ent, a minor premise and an insight into the relation 
between the premises. Imagery was not essential to 
the reasoning process but appeared incidentally. 
[The processes of analysis, synthesis, and analogy 
functioned in the formulation of the premises. The 
author reviews and criticizes on the basis of her data 
many theories of reasoning propounded by phi- 
losophers, logicians and psychologists. There is a 


bibliography of 72 titles—C. W. Bray (Princeton). 
2567. Glanville, A. D., & Dallenbach, K. M. The 
range of attention. Amer. J. Psychol., 1929, 41, 
207-236.—The problem of this experiment was to 
demonstrate that the constant of the traditional 
ange of attention” experiment is dependent upon 
cognition involved in the report. Five 

series of tachistoseopic experiments were performed; 
series the O’s were instructed to report 
the distribution of the attensity of their 


] , ‘ 
aegree of 


merely upon 
impressions, in order to escape the cognitive com- 
plications of the traditional experiments. In the 


other four experiments different levels of. cognition 
were induced by the instructions, and the data 
analyzed to show how the range of the reports was 
affeeted. In the first series only two levels of atten- 
reported—a clear focus and an obscure 
where only one level was reported it 
In the series in which the re- 


sity were 


background: 
upper 


was the level. 


MEMORY 


AND THOUGHT 


port was at a cognitive level, the range (value of the 
stimulus which has a 50% probability of being cor- 
rectly reported) varied inversely with the degree of 
cognition required in the report, i.e., the range for 
the series where only the number of stimulus objects 
was required was 11.3, while in the series in which 
they had to be described it was 3.3. Other factors 
influencing the range were kind of material ex- 
posed, degree of O’s assurance of correctness of his 
report, duration of the memory after-image, ete. 
In conelusion it is stated that since the clearness of 
the experience is not correlated with fullness or 
accuracy of report, and since cognition and report 
are conditioned by many other factors besides at- 
tention, it is felt that range is not a proper ques- 
tion to set attention. The attentive consciousness is 
an integrated whole and as such the range is al- 
ways “one.” Questions concerning the number of 
contents or part contents that may be simultaneously 
experienced are questions, since cognition is inher- 
ent in report, that concern cognition and not atten- 
tion.—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 

2568. Heim, K. Zur Frage der Glaubensgewiss- 
heit. (On the question of the certainty of belief.) 
Zsch. f. Theol. u. Kirche, 1928, 9, 417-431.—A. 
Rémer (Leipzig). 

2569. Hosiasson, 8S. La mémoire des choses lués. 
(Memory for things read.) Psychol. et vie, 1928, 3, 
15—-18.—Memory, which is not of words but of ideas, 
ought to have its beginning in comprehension. It is 
necessary to give conerete form to things read by 
representing as far as possible each idea by images. 
In the second place it is necessary to classify the 
ideas gotten from the book and to associate them 
with one’s own personal experience in order most 
easily to fix them mnemonically.—Math. H. Piéron 
(Sorbonne). 

2570. Hsiao, H. H. Is Thorndikianism the last 
word in the psychology of learning? J. Gen. Psy- 
chol., 1929, 2, 115-129.—A eriticism of Thorndike’s 
doctrine of satisfaction, concept of situation, and 
bond theory. It is suggested that the need is the 
center of behavior irradiations and that the neural 
nature of such irradiations is the basis upon which 
the selection of responses and their later tendencies 
are determined. Satisfaction functions as an in- 
tensifier of the nerve course that leads from the cen- 
ter of a need.—H. Cason (Rochester). 

71. Janet, P. L’evolution de la mémoire et de 
la notion de temps. (The evolution of memory and 
the notion of time.) Paris: Chahine, 1927-1928. 
3 vols. Pp. 620. 55 fr—In the course of 25 lee- 
tures, the author undertook the study of duration, 
memory, and progression through a consideration of 
Time begins in a particular characteristic of 


time. 
action. Primary action is characterized by a kind 


of movement, and it is the feelings that accompany 
this movement which give rise to the idea of time. 
This first form of time is a vague notion of duration. 
Then the matters of waiting, of delayed action, and 
of language supervene. The delayed act is. an im- 
portant idea, and it is the essential characteristic of 
memory and of time. Memory consists in the per- 
formance of an act, apropos of a new stimulation, 
which is not contained in its point of departure. 
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Memory in the primitive state is of service only in 
conduct towards the absent. It is this behavior and 
the memory linked with duration that begin to build 
up time. There are three parts in the study. The 
first part deals with time considered in general and 
vague reactions regarding time: (1) duration—the 
problem of time, feeling and duration, the feeling of 
beginning and ending, change and rhythm, presence 
and absence, and intellectual duration; and (2) 
adaptations of the living being and of man to the 
irreversibility of time, Le., to the property of de- 
struction, and to the fact that time destroys every- 
thing and effaces all things. The second part deals 
with elementary memory: the problem of memory, 
recall, the varieties of recall, the procedures in nar- 
ration, fabulation, the present, the illusion of the 
already seen, presentification, retrogressive and ante- 
rogressive amnesias, and localized amnesias. If time 
destroys, it also creates. It produces, and it is this 
creation which is the subject of discussion in the 
third part. The third part deals with the organiza- 
tion of time, the degrees of the real in recall, the 
appreciations of recall and memory deliriums, time 
according to philosophers, savants, and historians, 
progression, evolution, and time the creator. There 
is no bibliography.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2572. Masson-Oursel, P. Les deux techniques de 
la mémoire: retrouver, retenir. (The two tech- 
niques of memory: recall and retention.) Psychol. 
et vie, 1929, 3, 57-59.—We confuse two very dif- 
ferent operations under the name of memory. A 
recollection appears, or, on the contrary, it does not 
arise of itself. What are the means of apprehending 
it? That is the question of the recall of memory. 
On the other hand, if one is interested in keeping a 
recollection, how does one manage to make its trace 
indelible? This is done by the elaboration of the 
recollection. In this case interest is gained by an 
emphasis on the contours of the perception, and by 
reflecting on the meaning, the salient angles, and the 
characteristic details. To retain, therefore, means to 
comprehend, to be able to remake, and to possess 
fully—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2573. McGeoch, J. A. The influence of degree of 
learning upon retroactive inhibition. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1929, 41, 252-262.—The problem of this 
study was to investigate the influence of degree of 
learning upon amount of retroactive inhibition, when 
widely varying numbers of repetitions of the mem- 
ory material were used. Lists of 9 nonsense syllables 
each were learned by the anticipation method, and 
5 different numbers of presentations were used, 6, 
11, 16, 21, and 26. In the rest condition the S was 
given the desired number of repetitions and then 
was permitted to read silently from a humorous 
magazine for 5 minutes. Under the work condi- 
tions, the learning period was followed by 30 see- 
onds rest, and then S was presented with another 
list of 9 syllables 11 times. If any time remained 
after the 11 repetitions of the interpolated material 
it was filled by the reading of the humorous maga- 
zine. The results indicate that an increase in the 
number of presentations is accompanied by a corre- 
sponding increase in the degree of learning until the 
degree of overlearning is very great. The relative 
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amount of retroactive inhibition, when retention is 
measured by the recall method, varies inversely as 
the number of presentations. Even a very much 
overlearned list suffers from the disintegrating in- 
fluence of retroactive inhibition. With 26 repeti- 
tions there is a disintegration of 46.2%. Practice 
tends to decrease the susceptibility to retroaction. 
The relative amount of retroaction varies inversely 
as the number of learning presentations; the curve 
of inhibition shows marked negative acceleration, 
and falls from 108.5% at 6 presentations to 5.3% at 
26 presentations.—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 

2574. Messer, A. Empfindung und Denken. 
(Sensation and thought.) Leipzig: Quelle u. Meyer, 
1928. Pp. 212. (3d ed.).—This book is the result 
of psychological experiments in which, among others, 
the leaders of the so-called Wiirzburg School 
(Kiilpe, Diirr, Biihler, Schulze) were the experi- 
mental subjects. The main conclusion is as follows: 
“Thought” as a many-sided, meaningful and per- 
ceptual inner event must be delimited from the 
“sensations” in so far as these have the character 
of being given and of being perceptual and of be- 
coming “ objects”’ for us only through the interpre 
tive and meaning-giving thought. The pedagogical 
consequences of this psychological differentiation are 
considered. The recent editions contain a careful 
account of the more important aspects of the litera 
ture on this subject which has appeared meanwhile. 
—A. Messer (Giessen). 

2575. Miles, C. C., & Terman, L. M. Sex differ- 
ence in the association of ideas. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1929, 41, 165-206.—This article presents a careful 
survey of the literature on the topic. Data are 
analyzed primarily in two ways—in terms of the 
subject and in terms of the stimulus. From the 
point of view of the subject, further classifications 
are made with respect to response type, personality 
type, interest type, and form type. From the point 
of view of the stimulus, data are considered with re- 
spect to modal forms of presentation, verbal forms 
of presentation, free and controlled association, in- 
fluence of recording methods, influence of high ten 
sion words, and influence of experimenter. Results 
are as follows: in response type, the male is likely to 
be slightly more superficial and uncooperative; in 
personality type, there is a tendency for the male to 
be slightly more objective; in interest type, there are 
marked differences in character of interests; in form 
type, no significant differences are found; from the 
point of view of the stimulus, differences were found 
in response to two modes of presentation, in degree 
of affect produced by emotionally tinged words, and 
in speed of response dependent on specification of 
procedure, vehicle of response, and sex of experi- 
menter. In summary, women tend to show a more 
introverted, evaluating type of response than men, 
which may be due to the social conditioning of the 
two sexes.—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 

2576. Mukherjee, K. C. Belief and conation. 
Indian J. Psychol., 1927, 2, 158-171.—Belief results 
from the interplay of cognition and conative im- 
pulse. The presupposition of every belief is the 
knowledge that the object exists. But the belief in 
things cannot be achieved without a belief in the 
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a) 


continuity of oneself, which lies in the experience of 
our continued striving. Primitive man, weak in 
logie, accepts as real whatever object evokes any 
instinctive impulse. His belief in the reality of 
things rests therefore upon the conative element of 
his tinctive life—E. R. Hilgard (Yale). 

Newkirk, B. H., & Gundlach, R. H. Trans- 
J. 


in 
2577. 


fer of training in the cancellation experiment. 


Educ. Psychol., 1929, 20, 291-294—A 1915 experi- 
ment by Poffenberger is criticized and in part re- 


peated on the ground that Poffenberger’s procedure 
was I designed to support his interpretations. 
The authors study transfer from cancellation of 


numbers to letters. Position habits are avoided, and 
250 subjects are used. Practice in the cancellation 
of the number 6 aids in the speed of cancelling the 
letter D. There is, however, almost no transfer from 
cancelling 6 to eancelling 2, a situation analogous to 
that used by Poffenberger. This result, with that of 
Poffenberger explained in terms of interference. 

J. A. MeGeoch (Arkansas) 

2578. Ponzo, M. Urteilstauschungen iiber Men- 
gen. [Illusions of judgments of numbers.) Arch. 
f. d. ges. Psychol., 1928, 65, 129-162.—28 diagrams 
are presented that show that our judgment of a 
numbe1 imilar elements, such as dots, cireles, 
lines, ete., are dependent on actual or apparent size 
ol ie design, the shape of the elements, and the 
groupi of the elements. In explaining these ef- 
re é iuthor points out two tendencies in the 
observer, a synthesizing and an individualizing one, 
he f of which is preponderant in judgments of 
numbe1 Ithough held in check by the second.—K. 
F’. Muenzinger (Colorado). 


‘579. Prengowski, P. Le concept, le jugement et 


l’attention. Etude psychologique. (Concept, judg- 
ment, and attention. A psychological study.) Paris: 


and 1928. 


Pp. 103.—The author 
between 


Wolff, 


aims tf elucidate the 


Gebetim 
which exists 
attention. He examined concept, 
attention conjointly because of the 
bond that exists in regard to these three psy- 
henomena, and especially because of the 
s on each of these phenomena are very 


No bibliography.—Math. H. Piéron 
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closely linked 

f(Sorponne ). 
2580. Pyle, W. H., & Snadden, G. H. An experi- 

mental study of bright and dull high school pupils. 


J. Educ. Psychol., 1929, 20, 262-269.—A bright 
group of 31, and a dull group of 12, high school 
students were given 9 ideational learning experi- 
ments. The dull group and the 8 of the bright 


group who made the highest records on the ideational 
given three extensive 
substitution, card-sort- 
In 6 
in 


learnit were 
motor learning experiments 
ing, and manthanometer—and a tapping test. 
of the 9% ideational learning experiments and 
manthanometer learning the groups do not overlap. 
In substitution, eard-sorting, and tapping the best 


experiments 


in the dull group exceed the poorest in the bright 
group. Certain implications of these results are dis- 
eussed.—J. A. MeGeoch (Arkansas). 

2581. Skaggs, E. B. The relation of length of 


material and number of repetitions needed to learn. 
3 


0 


NERVOUS SYSTEM 


J. Gen, Psychol., 1929, 2, 150-152.—Up to a certain 
point an increase in the number of nonsense syllables 
requires a disproportionate increase in the number 
of repetitions needed to learn. After this point the 
learning requires relatively fewer repetitions than 
the learning of smaller masses of material. The point 
of inflection of the curve corresponds to a syllable- 
series of about eighteen syllables——H. Cason (Roch- 
ester ). 


[See also abstracts 2504, 2695, 2867, 2888.] 
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2582. FPredericq, H. Testing excitability by 
means of a time factor. Physiol. Revs., 1928, 8, 
501-544.—The just efficient stimulus as a measure of 
the excitability of tissue is open to the objection 
that it is affected by many incidental factors such as 
the kind and area of the electrodes, the resistance of 
the tissues, and the kind and duration of the elec- 
trical stimulus. Due to unavoidable changes in 
these factors, comparisons of the excitability of dif- 
ferent tissues of the same or different organisms lose 
much of their meaning. Measurements of chronaxy, 
on the other hand, appear dependent only on physio- 
logical conditions. By a convention of Lapicque, 
chronaxy is the duration of a just effective stimulus 
of twice the intensity of the rheobase (the just effee- 
tive stimulus of infinite duration). This measure 
acquires significance when it is borne in mind that 
the shape of the curve representing the relation of 
varying intensities to the duration of stimuli is con- 
stant. Given one measure of chronaxy, therefore, 
the entire curve is determined. Evidence from the 


literature supports some of the following gener- 
alizations. Cold and fatigue lengthen chronaxy 


while adrenalin shortens it. The chronaxy of flexor 
muscles of the fore limbs is shorter than of the ex- 
tensors, just as their flexion movements are quicker 
than extension. In the lower limb the muscles mov- 
ing the leg forward have chronaxies shorter than 
those carrying it back. The facial muscles used in 
the expression of joy have a shorter chronaxy than 
those representing sorrow. Evidence is offered that 
a nerve may excite a muscle only when both have 
the same chronaxy; the effects of certain drugs are 
traceable to differential effects on chronaxy. In 
progressive nervous disease muscles having the same 
chronaxy tend to deteriorate at the same time. Bib- 
liography of 201 titles—C. W. Darrow (Institute for 
Juvenile Research). 


2583. Lapicque, L., & Lapicque, M. La chronaxie 
de subordination, sa regulation réflexe. (The 
chronaxy of subordination; its reflex regulation.) 
C. r. Soe. biol., 1928, 99, 1,947-1,949.—The authors 
have previously established the fact that the chronaxy 
of the voluntary motor nerves is, in a normal 
state, modifiable by the action of the nerve centers. 
A severed nerve possesses a chronaxy determined by 
its strueture and substance. That is the chronaxy 
studied so far, which the authors have named the 
chronaxy of constitution. But in an intact organism 
or in one deprived only of the cerebral hemispheres, 
the motor nerve presents a different chronaxy, vari- 
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able from one moment to another, which the author 
ealls the chronaxy of subordination. They describe 
a series of experiments performed on frogs which 
gave the conclusion that this chronaxy of subordina- 
tion is a function of the position of the limb and is 
affected primarily by reflex influence at the point of 
departure of the muscles. They relate this datum to 
Sherrington’s researches, and they explain the rela- 
tionship thus: The chronaxy of subordination in the 
motor nerves of the limbs is essentially postural. It 
is regulated for each muscle by a proprioceptive 
reflex.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2584. Parker, G. H. Carbon dioxide from the 
unsevered vagus nerve of the snake. J. Gen. 
Physiol., 1929, 12, 419-426—The author has de- 
vised a method whereby tests may be made for e¢ar- 
bon dioxide discharged by nerves whose central and 
peripheral ends are not severed from their connec- 
tions. The vagus nerve of the gopher-snake was 
used. Determinations show that this nerve dis- 
charges carbon dioxide at an average rate of 0.00234 
mgm. of gas per gram of nerve per minute. These 
rates were maintained as well when the nerve was 
separated from its central and peripheral connec- 
tions as when these connections were intact, showing 
that the resting metabolism of nerve is a local opera- 
tion. These observations also point to the conelu- 
sion that the passage of normal impulses over a 
nerve calls for an increase of activity that is un- 
observable by the method employed and that must be 
small in amount compared with that produced by 
artificial stimulation —C. H. Graham (Clark). 


2585. Pette, H. Zur Anatomie und Pathologie 
der Schlafregulationszentren. (The anatomy and 
pathology of the sleep regulation center.) (Session 
Report.) Arch. f. Psychiat., 1929, 86, 301.—The 
author accepts centers for the “sleep-waking” 
mechanism which ean by no means lie in the cortex. 
The localization is obviously in the midbrain. He 
accepts Mauthner’s hypothesis of the localization in 
the gray matter of the third ventricle and supports 
his opinion by his own observations and those of 
others.—O. Graf (Munich). 


2586. Seletzky, W., & Gilula, I. Zur Frage der 
Funktionen des Balkens bei Tieren. (The function 
of the corpus callosum in animals.) Arch. f. Psy- 
chiat., 1928, 86, 57.—Experiments were made on 
rabbits and dogs in which the corpus callosum was 
systematically sectioned and the resulting phenom- 
ena observed. Significant results were found only 
when the anterior or middle parts were cut; in the 
ease of the posterior part there was either no result 
at all or only a slight ataxia of the lower extremities. 
It was shown that no results at all could be traced 
to the corpus callosum as such, and that all the re- 
sulting phenomena were produced solely by the in- 
terruption of conduction pathways. The harmony 
of the nervous psychie processes was temporarily 
destroyed by this interruption, but later the inter- 
rupted activity was taken up by the adaptation of 
the hemispheres and the lost function restored. The 
psychic disturbances can be explained as the effects 
of shock or of temporary cerebral anemia.—0O. Graf 
(Munich). 


2584 2590 


2587. Wieman, H. L., & Nussmann, T. C. Ex- 
perimental modification of nerve development in 
Amblystoma. Physiol. Zodl., 1929, 2, 99-124.—The 
optic vesicle with portions of the nasal placode was 
transplanted into the right limb site of Amblystoma 
punctatum in the limb bud stage, and the limb bud 
was transplanted a varying number of segments pos 
terior to the normal position. Of 40 successful 
transplants, 5 were sectioned and studied in detail. 
An eye and a nasal sac developed in the limb site in 
each case. In all but one case one or more nerve 
knots developed in connection with the transplant. 
The optie nerve enters one of the nerve knots and its 
fibers are inextricably interwoven with those of the 
knot. In the exceptional case the optic nerve re 
mained on the inner margin of the retina. No con- 
nection was demonstrated between the optic nerves 
and the spinal nerves, but in one case a spinal nerve 
penetrated the transplanted nasal sac. The spinal 
nerves of the brachial region tended to enter the 
limb if it was not too far away, which supports Det- 
weiler’s theory. The number of cells of the spinal 
ganglion bears a direct relation to the amount of 
peripheral sensory stimulus. No evidence of specific 
attraction between the central nervous system and 
the transplanted eye or optic nerve was found.—0O. 
W. Richards (Clark). 

2588. Banerjee, M. N. Blind-fold description of 
distance. Indian J. Psychol., 1928, 3, 95-99.—40 
subjects, walking blindfolded, erred in direction 50°, 
of the time, and in distance 40°% of the time. Errors 
to the left were twice as common as errors to the 
right, and underestimations of the distance were 
three times as common as overestimations. The older 
the subject, the more frequent were errors in dire 
tion, and the more frequent were overestimations ot 
the distance, as compared with underestimations. 
The range of ages was from six to twenty-six.—D. L. 
Bidwell (Ohio State). 


[See also abstracts 2584, 2685, 2706, 2715.] 
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2589. Borovski, V. An attempt at building a 
theory of conditioned reflexes on spinal reflexes. 
J. Gen. Psychol., 1929, 2, 3-11—If a reaction to a 
stimulus does not lead to a biologically valuable end, 
the potency of the stimulus, when repeated, will de 
crease. The time rule states that if it is desired to 
establish a conditioned reflex between stimulus B 
and reflex A’, then B should be given shortly betor 
the unconditioned stimulus A. Aceording to the 
potency rule, the unconditioned stimulus should be 
of greater potency than the future conditioned stim 
ulus. The combination cf conditioned and uncon 
ditioned reflexes among themselves follows the same 
principles as the combination of spinal reflexes. The 
reliability of these and other conclusions is not indi- 
cated.—H. Cason (Rochester). 

2590. Borries, G. V. T. “ Konvergenz und Laby- 
rinth.” Eine Antwort auf Dr. Josef Fischer. (Con 
vergence and the labyrinth. An answer to Dr. Joset 
Fischer.) Monatsschr. f. Ohrenhk., 1927, 61, 799 
800.—Borries questions Fischer’s statement that only 
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synchronous movements of the eyes arise in the 
labyrinth. There are many exceptions to the rule. 
J. D. Larson (Institute for Juvenile Research ). 
2591. Brenn, R. Untersuchungen zur Frage der 
Rechts- und Linkshandigkeit und zum Gestalter- 
kennen aus der Bewegung bei Kindern. (Studies 
in right- and left-handedness and recognition of 
from movement in children.) Arch. f. Psy- 
hiat., 1929, 86, 255.—The author took children from 
6 to 14 years of age and had them trace various fig- 
ith a pencil with eyes closed. The forms were 
eut 2 mm. wide and 2 mm. deep in wood. Immedi- 
ately afterward the figures were to be reproduced in 
without visual control, then they were re- 


torm 


the ary 
t ai 


produced again on paper with the eyes open. The 
rrors were carefully analyzed and the following 
ypes discovered: angular, circular, closing, open 


and perseveration types. Only one child in 40 proved 
to be definitely right- or left-handed. It was shown 
further that movement in itself is inadequate for the 
ition of objects. The most important result is 
functional equivalence of the right and left 


recog? 


li ne 

hand for new unpractised motor activity in the 
major »f people is retained until after the 14th 
vear, and that the view generally accepted until now, 
that the mght and left hand differentiation is de- 
termined by two years of age at the latest, is in- 
correct.—O. Graf (Munich). 


2. Campanini, R., & Bonaventura, E. Prime 
limiti dell’ isocronismo nei ritmi 

researches on the limits of the iso- 
chronism in motor rhythms.) Arch. ital. di psicol., 
6, 153-179.—The essential characteristic of a 
al series is the isochronism of the temporal 
between the elements of the series. In the 
f motor rhythms visual and auditory 
eues must be rigorously excluded. In the experi- 
orted the subject had rhythmically to press 
ball between the thumb and index 
of the right hand. The pressing of the ball 
the slightest noise. The subject had 
either to produce rhythmical contractions spon- 
taneously or to reproduce certain simple or complex 
rhythms. In presenting the results the chief empha- 
sis is laid on the analysis of the time relations (11 
found to be 


ricerche sui 
motori. First 


}QUS 


nve rATIOT 0 


ma ruoper 


did not produes 


tables ) The introspective reports are 


of little interest H. Kliiver (Behavior Research 
Fund ) 

2593. Enke, W. Experimentelle Studien zur 
Psychomotorik der Kdoérperbautypen. ( Experi- 


mental psychomotor studies of body structure types.) 
Session Report.) Arch. f. Psychiat., 1929, 86, 273. 

The following were studied as motor processes in 
250 persons whose body type was known (according 
Kretsehmer): (1) diminution of writing pressure 
by means of Kraepelin’s writing balance; (2) 
tremometer; (3) dexterity test (a glass of water 
filled to the brim had to be earried under difficulties 
through a room and then poured into another vessel ). 
The results: (1) In the pyknie group there was 
marked loss of pressure, intrapsychic tension, no 
pronounced perseveration; in other groups, tendency 
toward continued heightened pressure as an expres- 
sion of eontinued internal feeling of tension. (2) 
Leptosomes were considerably better than pyknies 
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in fine hand movements. They made careful, less 
flowing movements, tenser, more anxious facial ex- 
pression in carrying water, and fine careful movement 
in pouring it. (3) Pyknies carry with delicate 
anxious movements, and generally spill more water, 
especially in emptying. In leptosomes the isolated 
movement appears relatively complete because of 
ability to split off and concentrate the psychomotor 
intention upon the individual fine movements.—0O. 
Graf (Munich). 

2594. Ferrer, H. Voluntary propulsion of both 
eyeballs. Amer. J. Ophth., 1928, 11, 883-887.—A 
ease is described of a man with a slight exophthalmos 
who had acquired the ability to push either or both 
of the eyeballs forward as much as 9 mm. without 
reduction of visual acuity. This involves the simul- 
taneous contraction of the two oblique muscles and 
the relaxation of the four recti—C. W. Darrow 
(Institute for Juvenile Research). 

2595. Fessard, A. Les temps de réaction et leur 
variabilité. Etude statistique. Année psychol., 
1926, 27, 215-224.—This is a statistical study of re- 
action times and their variability. The study is made 
on the basis of data taken from two thousand eandi- 
date machinists. It proposes a new method of meas- 
uring variability and defines the place of the statistical 
method in psychology.—K. W. Oberlin (Harvard). 

2596. Flach, A. Die Psychologie der Ausdrucks- 
bewegung. (The psychology of expressive move- 
ment.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1928, 65, 435-534 
—The purpose of the study is to make an introspec- 
tive analysis of the experience of movement. Since 
purposive movements are as a rule highly automa- 
tized they are not considered good material for 
such an analysis. Expressive movements, on the 
other hand, offer a good field for study, since they 
present a case where the movement itself is accentu- 
ated and does not merely serve as a means to an end. 
Four professional dancers acting as subjects were 
given directions for the execution of movements and 
gestures and asked to describe definite phases of 
their experience. The situations produced were all 
of an emotional nature, such as suppliance, defiance, 
submission, curiosity, fright, disappointment, sad- 
ness, and fatigue. It was found that the meaaings 
of these situations were determined by the dynam- 
ies of the movement rather than by the symbolical 
character usually supposed to be inherent in the 
static configuration of the gesture. The character- 
istie element of an expressive movement is its spe- 
cifie dynamie process which is essentially one of 
change with its elementary components, increase in 
tension and relaxation. The inner situation out of 
which the expressive movement grows has two basic 
elements, the intentional one which brings about the 
conerete form of the movement, and the affective 
one which determines the dynamics of the process. 
These two phases constitute the meaning of the 
movement, the social significance of the act.—K. F. 
Muenzinger (Colorado). 

2597. Ingalls, W. On righthandedness. Scient. 
Mo., 1928, 27, 307-321.—A discussion of handed- 
ness, its origin, and earlier attempted explanations. 
A theory of brain dominance is developed. The 
theory is based upon phylogenetic development and 
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the fact that, on the whole, only one hand is used to 
any great extent. Why one hand should be pre- 
ferred to the other is not diseussed—L. E. Wiley 
(Chicago). 

2598. Lauer, A. R. Reliability of the galvanic 
reflex. Amer. J. Psychol., 1929, 41, 263-270.—The 
purpose of this study was to determine what factor 
in the psychogalvanic reflex is the best index of emo- 
tional response and what degree of reliability can be 
obtained when all incidental conditions are held 
constant. A carefully calibrated d’Arsonval gal- 
vanometer was used with a Wheatstone bridge and 
an external source of current. In all, 22 observers 
and 33 stimuli were used. It was found that: in 
general, there is much variability; deflections are 
somewhat smaller on second than on first tests; the 
reliability is quite high, being superior to that of 
pencil and paper tests; the factor which gives the 
most satisfactory index of emotional responses is 
the ratio of apparent ohmic change to initial bodily 
resistance, because it is more reliable than the de- 
flection or the ohmic change, it is less variable than 
either of the other two measures, it shows less varia- 
bility between the first and second tests, and it is 
more independent of other influences—D. E. Jo- 
hannsen (Clark). 

2599. Lewin, K. Untersuchungen zur Handlungs- 
und Affectpsychologie. VI. Ovsiankina, M. Die 
Wiederaufnahme unterbrochener Handlungen. (In- 
vestigations on the psychology of action and affee- 
tion. VI. The resumption of interrupted acts.) 
Psychol. Forsch., 1928, 11, 302-389.—S’s who were 
interrupted in the fulfilment of simple acts either 


resumed them or showed a tendency to do so in 
83% of the cases. If the interruption was of a 
chance nature, there was 100% resumption. The 


resumption does not depend on the wish of the ex- 
perimenter, on boredom, or interest in the acts. In 
Lewin’s nomenclature it depends on a derived need 
and may be referred to a psychie tension. The need 
for resumption depends on the structure of the act, 
on the phase in which the act is interrupted, and on 
the set of the S. The discharge of the derived need 
may be inhibited by opposed forces in the field. 
There are certain typical forms of the whole act. 
This investigation follows and supports that of 
Zeigarnik and Lewin’s general program as outlined 
in Vorsatz, Wille, und Bediirfnis—J. F. Brown 
(Yale). 

2600. Luria, A. R. Die Methode der abbildenden 
Motorik bei Kommunikation der Systeme und ihre 
Anwendung auf die Affektpsychologie. (The method 
of the representative Motorik by communication of 
the system and its application to the psychology of 
affection.) Psychol. Forsch., 1929, 12, 127-179. 
The purpose of every experimental study in psy- 
chology consists primarily in seeking the dynamic 
and deterministic factors in human capacity, par- 
ticularly those which are not immediately observ- 


able. Wundt’s “expressive method” gave only a4 
vague measurement of the involuntary visceral 


processes and failed to show anything about the 
nature of central processes in the higher mental 
funetions. The higher central processes are best fep- 
resented through the directions taken (in the ap- 
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pulsive and repulsive reactions) of the Motorik. 
There is a great constancy to be found in the reac 
tion systems of the human Motorik. Among the ex- 
perimental demonstrations given are those of 
simultaneous hand and speech reactions in which 
a disturbance or conflict of one arouses a corre- 
sponding disturbance in the progress of the other.- 

W. S. Hulin (Princeton). 


2601. Métalnikov, 8. L’immunité en tant que 
réaction de défence. (Immunity as a defense re- 
action.) Presse méd., 1928, 36, 1,613-1,615.—The 
author studied immunity considered as a defense 
reaction of the organism. These defense reactions 
are only the result of the conservation instinct which 
forces a living organism to struggle for its exist- 
ence. This is the essential and principal characteris 
tie of all living organisms. There are two sorts ol 
immunity: an immunity of adaptation, which con- 
sists of a progressive adaptation to a virus or to its 
toxin, and a defense immunity based, on the con 
trary, not on a loss of the ecell’s sensitivity, but on 
the increase of this sensitivity. It is this reinforced 
sensitivity of the cells which seems to be the prin 
cipal cause of immunization and of acquired im 
munity. The author thinks that these phenomena 
can only be explained by conceding the fact that the 
cells are under the influence of a regulator which 
gives them such and such a direction, and he con 
siders that this activity of the free cells, ie., the 
leucocytes, which plays the principal role, is under 
the guidance of the nervous system. But sometimes 
this hypersensitivity of the cells which permits im- 
munity is the cause of violent reactions, and then 
the phenomena of anaphylaxis are brought about. 
Thus, immunization and anaphylaxis should have a 
common cause, and the same sensitivity is at the 
basis of all these vital phenomena. It is because 
of this sensitivity that the plant bends its leaves 
towards the light and that its roots are directed into 
the earth, that the spermatozoa are guided to the 
egg, and the phagocytes go to the microbes that 
infect a certain part of the organism. This cellular 
activity ean be reinforced by stimulation, immuni- 
zation, and exercise. These cells are modified and 
work in various directions. They often conserve 
these new faculties in their memory for years. It is 
only by memory that this fact ean be explained, i.e., 
that immunity is retained after all the antibodies 
have disappeared from the blood. Immunity pre 
sents, therefore, a problem which is not only bio 
logical and physico-chemical but also psychological. 
—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2602. Métalnikov, 8., & Chorine, V. Les réflexes 
conditionnels et la formule leucocytaire. (Condi- 
tioned reflexes and the leucocyte count.) C. r. Soe. 
biol., 1929, 100, 17-19.—The experiments demon- 
strate the réle of conditioned reflexes in the varia- 
tions of the leucocyte count of the blood. Each in- 
jection into the blood of a microbe emulsion changed 
abruptly the leucocyte count. Experiments on rab- 
bits showed it was possible to bring about the same 
phenomenon in an animal stimulated by a simple 
external excitation if this excitation had been asso- 
ciated with successive injections of the heated 
microbes. This proves that the reactions of im- 
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munity (even the production of antibodies) can 


result, not only from the introduction of antigens 
into the organism, but also by conditioned stimula 
tions, i.e., by the intervention of the nerve centers.- 

Vath. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2603. Miles, W. A one-handed motor task. J. 
Gen. Psychol., 1929, 2, 145-146.—The task is to take 
two paper clips in one hand and link them together 
without any help from the other hand or from any 
other object.—H. Cason (Rochester). 


2604. Miiller, L. R. Uber den Instinkt. (On 
instinet.) Miinchen: J. F. Lehman, 1929; also in 
Viinchener med. Woch., 1929, 76, No. 4.—W. S. 
Hunter (Clark). 

2605. Nouel, 8. Les post-mouvements. (After- 
movements.) Prophyl. ment., 1928, 5, 487-505.- 
The study coneerns the automatic movement follow 
ng a voluntary contraction, the normal movement 

whi s mechanically prevented. The objective 


phenomena comprise a latent period, an automatic 
movement, a stationary period, and gradual 
return to normality. The subjective 
phenomena accompanying the above are the im- 
pression of passive movement, the feeling of flight 
id then of heaviness. The latter phenomena, how- 
ever, are affected by conditions. The after-move- 
the time of the latent period are affected 
vidual, the time of the voluntary contrac- 
inhibition, ete. Some explain the 
after-movement by modifications produced in the 
‘ing the voluntary contraction, others 
explain it by some nerve mechanism because of its 
utomatie characteristic, or because of its modifi- 
voluntary inhibition —EZ. B. Heim (Price, 
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Ponzo, M. Significato e importanza dei 
movimenti automatici e riflessi negli avvenimenti 
gustativo e olfattivo. (Meaning and importance of 
and reflex movements in gustatory and 
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olfactory acts.) Arch. ital. di psicol., 1927, 5, 19- 
}0.—An analysis of the movements performed while 


smelling or tasting. Such movements represent 
movements of orientation or preparatory movements 
or they bring about an intensification or weakening 
of the sensory impression or an integration of the 
sensory process —H. Kliiver (Behavior Research 
Fund). 

2607. Richardson, H. B. The respiratory quo- 
tient. Physi Revs., 1929, 9, 61-125.—The res- 
piratory quotient is the best measure so far de- 
vised of the relative quantities of food stuffs 
concerned in the metabolism of the body. If the 
quantities of oxygen, carbon dioxide, and urinary 
nitrogen evolved in work are known, it becomes pos- 
sible to estimate not only the total heat involved but 
carbohydrate, protein and fat 
which are consumed. The author reviews the 
formulae employed in the caleulations, shows the 
considerable similarity of the results to those ob- 
tained by the “basal” metabolic method and dis- 
eusses conditions affecting the size and reliability of 
the measure. Bibliography of 105 references.—C. 
W. Darrow (Institute for Juvenile Research). 


2608. Robertson, T. B. The nature of the fac- 


the quantities of 
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tors which determine the sequence of growth-cycles 
and its relationship to the differentiation of tissues. 
J. Gen. Physiol., 1929, 12, 329-344.—It has been 
shown in previous work that the first growth-cycle 
of the white mouse is of the asymmetrical type, 
while the second and third cycles are of the sym- 
metrical type. The equations are given. These 
equations are in harmony with the rule that the 
growth of an organism is an autocatalyzed process. 
If the relative values of the velocity constants for 
this process are plotted against the total weights of 
the animals, a curve is obtained which nearly coin- 
cides with the graph of the relative magnitudes of 
the corresponding nucleo-cytoplasmie ratios as esti- 
mated by Le Breton and Schaeffer. The author 
generalizes this result and states that the velocity- 
constant in any autocatalytic eyele of growth is 
proportional to the nucleo-cytoplasmie ratio. From 
this assumption the following mathematically de- 
duced conelusions are reached: (1) The increase of 
cytoplasm in any given cycle of growth is propor- 
tional to the concurrent increase of nuclear ma- 
terial, and (2) the growth of the cytoplasm takes 
place in accordance with a monomolecular formula 
in which the velocity-constant varies directly as the 
mass of the nucleus. If the hypothesis is added that 
each growth-cyele represents the growth of a sepa- 
rate number of cells, then (1) the cells participating 
in any eyele have a lower nucleo-cytoplasmic ratio 
than the cells taking part in the preceding cycle; 
(2) cells of large nucleo-cytoplasmie ratios inhibit 
the growth of cells which possess smaller ratios; (3) 
the nucleus plays a predominant roéle in determining 
the growth of the cell in which it resides.—C. H. 
Graham (Clark). 


2609. Roman-Goldzieher, K. Untersuchungen 
iiber die Schrift der Stotterer, Stammler und Pol- 


terer. (Experiments on the handwriting of stut- 
terers, stammerers and blustering children.) Zsch. 
f. Kinderforsch., 1929, 35, 116-139.—The author 


shows that one can deduce the kind and manner of 
speech from handwriting. She has investigated 180 
documents which were written by stutterers and 
found not one which was absolutely good. She con- 
cluded that the symptoms of the stutterers’ poor 
handwriting could as a rule be referred to uncertain 
reproductive ability and reproductive disturbances. 
Especially noticeable in the handwriting of the stut- 
terer is the unnecessary convulsive pressing and 
pinching of the instrument used for writing. The 
compulsion toward an enhanced yet arhythmie ac- 
centuation of the hand is what so often gives the 
handwriting of the stutterer its unique hyper- and 
dysdynamie appearance. When the affliction has 
been cured or alleviated the pronounced pressure in 
the handwriting movement disappears. The hand- 
writing of the stammerers also presents a unique 
graphological type. Here, according to the author, 
we find in the strokes above and below the line as 
well as in the loops a peculiar lengthy tremor. 
There appears also a stammer in writing, that is, 
transposition of syllables and letters. The hand- 
writing of blustering children is similar to that of 
stammerers, arhythmical, dismembered and often 
dynamized.—0O. Seeling (Berlin). 
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2610. Russetzky, I. I. Untersuchungen iiber den 
Kniesehnenreflex beim Menschen. (Studies of the 
human knee jerk.) Arch. f. Psychiat., 1928, 86, 37. 
—After referring to previous forms of apparatus 
for registering the knee jerk the author offers a 
new model of his own. With it he studied the knee 
jerk under normal conditions as well as under arti- 
ficial removal of inhibitions (Jendrassik’s counting). 
He reached the opinion that the patellar reflex is the 
difference of two quantities: the constant quantity 
which is determined by the spinal automatism, and 
the variable quantity which depends upon cerebral 
influence.—O. Graf (Munich). 


2611. Sinha, 8., & Ghosh, M. Influence of sen- 
sory stimulus upon muscular work. Indian J. 
Psychol., 1928, 3, 88-94.—A sensory stimulus, act- 
ing for fifteen seconds, and interpolated between two 
periods of work at a simple motor task, was found 
to have a very slightly adverse effect on the output 
of four subjects.—D. L. Bidwell (Ohio State). 


2612. Travis, L. E. A comparative study of the 
performances of stutterers and normal speakers in 
mirror tracing. Psychol. Monog., 1928, 39, 45-51. 
—Right-handed stutterers were compared with right- 
handed normal speakers in a mirror-tracing situa- 
tion with special reference to relative group per- 
formance from the standpoint of superiority of the 
right or left hand. Mirror-tracing was selected be- 
cause it presented the subject with a comparatively 
new task in which the two hands were on an ap- 
proximately equal basis. Following conventional 
instructions, a six-pointed star was traced. The 
time element alone was considered. Eyedness was 
determined by means of the Parsons manoptoscope 
and handedness from motor tasks involving prefer- 
ential use of either right or left hand. The results 
show that: (1) right-handed normal speakers are 
more facile with the right than with the left hand 
in mirror tracing, while the reverse is true of right- 
handed stutterers; (2) there are more left-eyed in- 
dividuals among right-handed stutterers than among 
right-handed normal speakers; (3) stutterers are 
genuinely inferior to normal speakers in mirror 
tracing with the right hand. If first trials for the 
two hands be considered, stutterers are probably 
also inferior with the left hand in the above task; 
(4) if fifth right-hand trials and second left-hand 
trials be compared, the difference between the two 
groups is probably not significant —K. Jensen (Ohio 
State). 


2613. Valentine, C. W. Reflexes in early child- 
hood: their development, variability, evanescence, 
inhibition, and relation to instincts. Brit. J. Med. 
Psychol., 1927, 7, 1-35.—The author presents some 
data on the reflex activities of infants as gathered 
from the studies of other investigators and from 
observation of his own children. His main thesis is 
“that many, if not all, of the so-called reflexes 
come, at some stage of mental development, into re- 
lation with instinctive and voluntary behavior; and 
that the difficulty of deciding when and how far 
emotional and voluntary influences enter make it ex- 
ceedingly difficult, at least at some stages of develop- 
ment, to draw any hard and fast line between reflex 
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and instinctive or voluntary action.” Data are pre- 
sented on the development of the eye-blink reflex, the 
finger-grasp reflex, the arm-raising reflex, and the 
walking reflex. The following topies are discussed 
in the light of experimental findings: the instabil- 
ity of a reflex, the variability of a reflex, transition 
from reflex to voluntary movement, sight and touch 
coordination, the evanescence of a reflex, the in- 
hibition of reflexes. The author concludes with a 
diseussion of the distinction between reflex and in 
stinctive activity. He offers objections to the fol- 
lowing arguments and shows that they do not clearly 
differentiate the two types of action: that reflexes 
are reactions of only part of the organism, that 
reflexes do not profit from experience, that reflexes 
are inevitable, that reflexes depend upon external 
stimuli. He suggests that inasmuch as the distinction 
between many actions generally regarded as _ re- 
flexes and those termed instincts is one of complex 
ity rather than of absolute difference, the term 
reflex “should be kept for purely physiological re 
flexes, which contribute no element to consciousness, 
or at least no diseriminable element, as for example 
the eye pupil reflex.”—C. W. Brown (Chicago). 


2614. Weleminsky, J. Die Wirkung expira- 
torischer Vorgange auf die Nebenhohlen der Nase. 
(The effects of expiratory processes on the accessory 
nose cavities.) Monatsschr. f. Ohrenhk., 1927, 61, 
635-641—Air pressure within the nasal cavities 
during expiration is investigated by means of a 
manometer. Currents of air generated by blowing 
the nose, coughing, sneezing, and vomiting may 
cause the transmission of infection to the accessory 
nasal cavities. When obstructions of the air pas- 
sages occur pressure may be exerted against the 
infundibulum, resulting in deep-seated headaches and 
brain disturbances—J. D. Larson (Institute for 
Juvenile Research ). 


2615. Wertheimer, M. Untersuchungen zur Lehre 
von der Gestalt. IV. Arnheim, R. Experimentell- 
psychologische Untersuchungen zum Ausdrucks- 
problem. (Investigations on the theory of the Ge- 
stalt. IV. Experimental psychological investigations 
on the problem of expression.) Psychol. Forsch., 
1928, 11, 1-132.—Arnheim reviews the literature on 
physiognomy and graphology and finds it lacking 
in carefully controlled experimental-statistical in- 
vestigations. His own work covers several years of 
group experiments on participants in lectures in the 
University of Berlin. The S’s had practically no 
knowledge of the literature or practice in the sub 
ject. They attempted to match correctly characteris- 
tie handwritings with portraits, with excerpts from 
writings, or with descriptions of behavior, and vice 
versa; and in other combinations. It was found that 
when three different series of objects were so 
matched, the correct results were considerably above 
chance. Careftl] statistical analysis and repetition 
were used to control suggestion, ete. The errors in 
the matching are subjected to analysis. Particular 
types of errors are discovered that are due to false 
opinion of a character, prejudice, ete., rather than 
to lack of ability in the subject. Some experiments 
wherein the S’s freely described impressions of 
character from handwriting, ete., were performed. 
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The results again show agreement that is not to be 
attributed to chance. It is shown experimentally on 
adjustable silhouettes that expression is not deter- 
mined by the sum of the parts but by the Gestalt. 
Change in single features not only changes the 
whole expression but also the judgment of the ob- 
servers as to the relative size of the unchanged 
features. The material used is reproduced photo- 
graphically and could be used for classroom dem- 
onstration, ete.—J. F. Brown (Yale). 

2616. Winsor, A. L., & Bayne, T. L. Uncondi- 
tioned salivary responses in man. Amer. J. Psy- 
1929, 41, 271-276.—The purpose of this ar- 
ticle is to report some of the data from studies 
which seem to indicate proprioceptive stimulation of 
the parotid glands. The effect on the secretion of 
the parotids of opening and closing the mouth for 
intervals is tabulated. An increase in the 
the museles which function in mastication 
appears to inerease the secretion. These data sug- 
gest the possibility of direet proprioceptive stimula- 
from the muscles of mastication 


chol., 


definite 
tension of 


tion oft the glands 


and swallowing. In addition to the functional evi- 
dence, attention is ealled to the fact that recent 
neurological research has presented conclusive evi- 
dence that there are afferent nerve fibers ascending 
from these museles to the salivary centers.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Clark). 


[See also abstracts 2543, 2582, 2587, 2615, 
2674, 2744.] 
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2617. Allard, H. A. Specializations governing 
musical expression among insects. Scient. Mo., 
1928, 27, 81-88.—A discussion of the great variety 
itomical structures from which are produced 
the musical expressions of The topic of 
gin and development of these musical devices is of 

and so far an almost untouched field.—L. EZ. 
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Chicago). 
Bingham, H. C. Some chimpanzee adap- 
tations that are fundamental in human achieve- 
ments. Proceedings of the Galton Society.) Fug. 
News, 1929, 14, 41-44.—The results of experiments 
upon chimpanzees are classified under four general 
types of adaptation: (1) transportation; (2) trans- 
location; (3) transformation; (4) pursuit. Indi- 
vidual chimpanzees vary greatly in their responses 
to the Burks (Stanford). 
2619. Bohn, G., & Drzewina, A. Les convoluta. 
Introduction a l'étude des processus physico- 
chimiques, chez l’étre vivant. (The Convoluta. 
Introduction to the study of the physico-chemical 
processes in the living being.) Ann. des sci. nat., 
1928, 11, 299-399.—This article is a collection of 
studies on the Convoluta: the rhythm of sex union; 
orientation through relation to light and the distine- 
tion between tropism and differential sensitivity; and 
oscillation and rotation. An incomplete bibliography 
ends the article—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
2620. Bose, J. C. Is the plant a sentient being? 
Century, 1929, 117, 385-393.—The writer finds evi- 


stimuli presented.—B. S. 
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dence of nervous tissue in plants, and postulates a 
continuity of life and consciousness from plant to 
man.—J. R. Liggett (California at Los Angeles). 


2621. Castle, E. S. Dark adaptation and the 
light-growth response of Phycomyces. J. Gen. 
Physiol., 1929, 12, 391-400.—A single-celled, elon- 
gating sporangiophore of Phycomyces responds to 
a sufficient increase in illumination by a brief in- 
crease in growth rate. The reaction-time consists of 
an exposure period and a latent period. During the 
latent period the plant may be in darkness, respond- 
ing nevertheless at the end of the latent period. 
Both light adaptation and dark adaptation occur in 
the sporangiophore. Dark adaptation can be ac- 
counted for on the basis of a bimolecular reaction, 
perhaps modified by autocatalysis—C. H. Graham 
(Clark). 


2622. Crozier, W. J.. & Wolf, E. Dark adapta- 
tion in Agriolimax. J. Gen. Physiol., 1928, 12, 83- 
110.—The tendency toward establishment of a ten- 
sion difference between the two sides of the body of 
Agriolimax (caused by light excitation) was made 
to work against a geotropic effect at right angles to 
the phototropie one. Assuming that the orienting 
effect of continuous excitation may be expressed as 
directly proportional to this tension difference, the 
authors present a method for studying the kinetics of 
both light and dark adaptation. The results tend to 
support the analysis which Hecht has made on other 
forms with the exception that the “ dark” reaction 
is not only bimolecular but also autocatalyzed by the 
reaction product S. The progress of dark adapta- 
tion is reflected in the recovery of the amplitude of 
the orientation and in the rates of light adaptation 
at different levels of the recovery. Equations are 
presented which fit the facts. These equations ac- 
count for the relative variabilities of the angles of 
orientation, and for two different types of curves of 
dark adaptation obtained in slightly different types 
of tests —C. H. Graham (Clark). 

2623. Dubois, R. Sur les réflexes associés de la 
mante religieuse (Moentis religiose L.). (On the as- 
sociated reflexes in the praying mantis, Mantis re- 
ligiosa L.} C. r. Soc. biol., 1929, 100, 160-162.—As 
the result of the fact that the male of this species 
is eapable, when decapitated, of copulating normally 
and, moreover, that the female has been seen to cut 
off the head of the male, copulate, and then devour 
him, the author has formed the following conclu- 
sions: reflexes belong either to intellect or to instinet 
according to whether they have a higher or lower 
association; the instinct reflexes in the vertebrates 
seem to come from ancestral medullary memory; and, 
in this ease, the female has furnished proof of the 
triumph of the instinetive need of the conservation of 
the species over the conservation of the individual 
by checking for a time her gluttony until the male 
had paid his debt to nature—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 


2624. Fernberger, 8. W. Unlearned behavior of 
the albino rat. Amer. J. Psychol., 1929, 41, 343- 
344.—In observing a commercial rat colony where 
many rats of the same ages were crowded together in 
cages covered by wire mesh, numbers of the animals 
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were seen to sleep while hanging from the wire mesh 
by their upper teeth—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 
2625. Fox, H. The birth of two anthropoid apes. 
J. Mammal., 1929, 10, 37-51—A male orang-utan 
was born on September 25, 1928, and a male chim- 
panzee on October 1, 1928, in the Philadelphia 
Zoological Garden. Orang pregnancy was suspected 
in January; parturition was not observed. Evi- 
dences of chimpanzee pregnancy were less certain; 
parturition was observed. The baby orang was 
nursed by the mother; the baby chimpanzee was fed 
by bottle. Approximately 28 hours after birth, the 
mother orang “ took hold of the cord with her teeth, 
close to the baby’s abdomen, severed it, and then 
pushed the placenta over against the bars of the 
eage. Immediately she took up the baby and held it 
against her breast. It promptly found the nipple 
and proceeded to nurse.” The parturient chim- 
panzee appeared alarmed. The head “ popped out” 
when her mate “set up a racket, startling her.” 
“In one minute she began tugging at the head and 
putting her fingers into the mouth of the young. 
.. » Again the mate suddenly set up a scream, in 
which she joined and jumped to the top of the box 
with one leap. The body of the fetus was expelled 
with great rapidity and fell to the straw two feet 
below. She paused a few seconds, felt of her peri- 
neum, and then approached the baby and smelled, 
all the while licking her lips. The baby was not 


breathing, nor did it breathe for many seconds. She 
overlay it and put her mouth to its mouth. There 


was a distinct heaving respiration on the part of the 
mother, and it seemed . . . that she was blowing into 
the baby’s mouth. ... The act was repeated one 
minute later. Following the first probable artificial 
respiration, the baby breathed. This was perhaps 
one minute or one minute and a half after delivery.” 
She mouthed the afterbirth, “but there was no at- 
tempt to chew it.” “... The first expression of 
the mother .. . was that of bewilderment, then of 
anxiety or pain, and then, after the birth of the 
young and the beginning of breathing, the expres- 
sion of bewilderment returned. She was evidently 
nervous. ...” There are four plates, showing 
mother and baby orang on 8th day and baby chim- 
panzee 48 hours old.—H. C. Bingham (Yale). 


2626. Gander, F. F. Experiences with wood rats, 
Neotoma fuscipes macrotis. J. Mammal., 1929, 10, 
52-58.—The huts built by the wood or brush rat are 
described. Brief references to behavior.—H. C. Bing- 
ham (Yale). 

2627. Gibault, G. Recherches sur l’orientation du 
pigeon voyageur: note préliminaire. (Researches 
on orientation in the passenger pigeon: a prelimi- 
nary note.) Rev. fr. d’ornith., 1928, 20, ser. 2, 153-160. 
—The work is a description of research undertaken 
with the view of establishing the fact that the in- 
fluence of magnetism on land pigeons seems hardly 
possible. These experiments were carefully carried 
out in open country at the observatory of the Institut 
de Physique du Globe. Most of the magnetic, elec- 
tric, tellurgic, and meteorological observations were 
made there in a continuous time interval and af- 
forded an opportunity for discovering what could 
explain the behavior of each bird. The number of 
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experiments was too small to permit clear conclu- 
sions.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2628. Goldsmith, M. La psychologie comparée. 
(Comparative psychology.) Paris: Costes, 1928. 
Pp. 350.—The book is an account of the experimental 
method in comparative psychology. The author 
examines the facts which seem most salient to him. 
Taking into consideration all the stages in the scale 
up to man, he emphasizes particularly tropisms and 
the theories of Loeb and Jennings, reflexes, instinct, 
memory and the association phenomena, and the 
formation of habits. There are bibliographical foot 
notes.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2629. Hamilton, E. L. The effect of delayed in- 
centive on the hunger drive in the white rat. 
Genet. Psychol. Monog., 1929, 5, 133-207.—The 
author studied the effect of delayed incentive on the 
hunger drive in the rat by means of the obstruction 
method as well as by the learning method. As meas- 
ured by the obstruction method, the hunger drive 
was decreased by a period of delay of 15 seconds 
between crossing and the obtaining of food, the per- 
centage of decreases in crossings being 43 in the 20- 
minute test period. Thirty seconds and one minute 
delays showed approximately the same decrease in 
the number of crossings, while delays of 3 minutes 
brought a 73% decrease of crossings when compared 
with the control group. When 2 perfect trials out 
of 3 was the criterion of mastery of the maze in the 
learning experiment, delays of one minute between 
the running of the maze and feeding increased the 
trials necessary for mastery by 97%, the errors by 
85%, and the time required for mastery by 112%. 
Delays of 3, 5, and 7 minutes did not further de- 
erease the speed of learning as indicated by trials 
and errors, but did bring about a further increase 
in the time scores. All rats learned the problem by 
the 50th trial. When 4 perfect trials out of 5 was 
the criterion of mastery, 9 of the 105 animals failed 
to learn the maze by the 99th trial. When these 9 
animals were given food immediately after run- 
ning, they all learned within 5 trials. A compari- 
son of the obstruction and learning methods of study- 
ing drives shows that the “obstruction method 
furnishes a more direct measure of drive, . . . the 
technique is better standardized and controlled than 
the maze method and hence fewer chance factors 
enter into the drive index. Furthermore, the time 
consumed in obtaining an index of drive is much 
less than half as long as that required in the direct 
maze-learning method. A bibliography of 14 titles. 
—L. M. Harden (Clark). 

2630. Hecht, S. The nature of the sensitivity of 
animals to light. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1929, 18, 264 
286.—This résumé of the author’s contributions, most 
of which originally appeared in the Journal of Gen 
eral Physiology, first deals with the responses of the 
clam (Mya) and the ascidian (Ciona) to light. 
Some of the evidence is presented which has led to 
the conclusion that the sensitivity of these animals 
to light may be duplicated approximately by a 
mechanism involving a reversible chemical reaction 
whose products from stimulation by light serve to 
catalyze the formation of the nerve excitant from an 
inert parent substance. Secondly, evidence is re- 
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viewed which leads to the conclusion that this same 
mechanism serves to duplicate many of the responses 
of the human eye. By adding to this mechanism the 
“all-or-none” principle of activity for each re- 
ceptor cell and the assumption that two kinds of 
cells (rods and cones) exist, it is possible to aecount 
not only for the known dark adaptation of the human 
eye, but also for the variation of the so-called Fech- 
ner fraction with intensity of illumination and the 
variation of visual acuity with the intensity of il- 


lumination.—D. B. Judd (Bureau of Standards). 
2631. Herrick, F. H. The eagle in action. Nat. 
Geog. Mag., 1929, 55, 635-660.—An 80-foot steel 


observation tower with a tent at the top was erected 
in such a position as to bring the eye of the observer 
about 40 feet from the eyrie and slightly above it. 
From this vantage point detailed studies of the do- 
mestic behavior of two or three eyries of the bald 
eagle were made each summer from 1923 to the pres- 
ent. The article is illustrated by 20 photographs, 
everal of them close-ups secured with a telephoto 
ens.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2632. Holmes, B. E. Vocal thermometers. Scient. 
Vo., 1927, 25, 261-264-——The author has made a 
large number of observations ranging over a period 
of four years upon the relation between the chirping 
kets and temperature. A simple rule is given: 

[he prevailing temperature (degrees Fahrenheit) 
equals the number of chirps made in 15 seconds plus 
7.” The relationship holds for a range of about 
temperature, between 45° and 75° (Fahren- 
heit). In general the ericket increases four chirps 
‘minute for each degree of rise in temperature.— 


E. Wiley (Chieago). 


2633. Icard, S. Comment une fourmi partant en 
exploratrice ou allant seule a la provende retrouve- 
t-elle au retour son orientation vers le nid? (How 
does an ant, exploring or going alone to food, regain 
ntation towards the nest on its return?) C. r. 


S b 1928, 99, 1,802-1,804.—The author has 
epeated Cornetz’s experiments. The latter aecorded 
» the ant an angle sense by means of which it reg- 
istered in its sensorium all the angles of deviation 


which it experienced in the course of its journey, 
and, by correcting for these deviations on the return 
trip, recovered its orientation towards its nest. The 


author used Aphaenogaster structor. In place of 
making the ant exeeute one or two quarters of the 
cirele of deviation as Cornetz had done, he caused 
trips to be made which consisted of more than one 


in (a one-quarter or a three-quarter turn). He 
found that the ant indeed repeated a rotation in the 
opposite direetion, but this rotation did not consist 
of a quarter turn or of a three-quarter turn but of 
one-quarter or three-quarters of all the turns. If 
the ant, in order to return to its point of departure, 
allowed itself to be guided by its angle sense, if it 
kept the memory of the angular deviations experi- 
enced, it should carry out in the contrary direction 
all the deviations experienced as a whole. The 
author believes that the ant regains its orientation 
by turning in the direction which restores it by the 
shortest route to the original light situation.—Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
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2634. Icard, 8. C’est la lumiére solaire qui per- 
met a la fourmi isolée de retrouver son orientation 
vers le nid. (It is sunlight which aids an isolated 
ant to regain its orientation toward the nest.) C. +. 
Soc. biol., 1928, 99, 2,011-2,014.—The author de- 
scribes certain experiments designed to prove that 
it is not the feeling for angles but sunlight which 
permits the isolated ant to return to the nest. He 
placed his ants in glass tubes which were either 
transparent or opaque. He found that an ant, 
diverted from its path, did not correct this deviation 
by a movement in the opposite direction, but took 
the shortest road possible to regain its former orien- 
tation with respect to the sun. If the same direction 
of lighting was maintained for the ant, it did not 
correct its deviation. Similar results were obtained 
for darkness, and the ant began to correct its course 
only after it had got out of the darkened zone.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2635. Kropp, B., & Crozier, W. J. Geotropic 
orientation in arthropods. III. The fiddler crab 
Uca. J. Gen. Physiol., 1928, 12, 111-122.—The ex- 
tent of negatively geotropic orientation of the fiddler 
crab, Uca, is a rectilinear function of the sine of the 
angle of inclination of the inelined plane. This re- 
lationship is different from that found with other 
animals. Factors causing this difference are dis- 
cussed, and with an understanding of these factors, 
another equation is determined which is obeyed 
within the limits of precision of the measurements. 
The relation of the facts to the muscle tension theory 
is pointed out. The assumptions underlying the 
analytical expression connecting the angle of orien- 
tation and the angle of inclination are verified by the 
asymmetry in the orientation of male fiddlers, which 
is shown to be due to the presence of the enlarged 
chela and which disappears when the claws are re- 
moved.—C. H. Graham (Clark). 


2636. Minnich, D. E. The chemical senses of in- 
sects. Quar. Rev. Biol., 1929, 1, 100-112.—This 
paper was presented in part at the 1927 meeting of 
the Entomological Society of America. The chem- 
ical senses of vertebrates as well as of insects have 
been given as three in number, namely: taste, smell 
and a general chemical sense. The possession of a 
general chemical sense cannot be stated with cer- 
tainty at present, but investigation points to the 
fact that inseets do have distinct senses of taste and 
smell. The three categories of the chemical senses 
may be further differentiated with respect to: (1) 
anatomy and distribution in the body; (2) general 
classes of chemical materials which stimulate them; 
(3) their threshold concentrations; (4) the réles 
played in the economy of the organism, i.e., locating 
food, mates, ete. Experiments by von Frisch are 
cited to show that the antenna is the location of the 
olfactory organ in the honey bee. MelIndoo at- 
temps to show, the writer states, that the antennae 
are not the seat of the olfactory organs and that the 
latter are located in what MeIndoo ealls “ olfactory 
pores.” “MeIndoo fails to show that the antennae 
are not the seats of the olfactory organs or that the 
olfactory pores are the end organs.” Results in the 
investigation indicate that “although the olfactory 
organs are present on the antennae, they are not 
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confined to these appendages.” The writer cites the 
work of Barrows, Howlett and von Frisch; the latter 
concludes that “the sense of smell in the honey bee 
is no more delicate than that of man.” On the 
olfactory threshold, works of Fabre, Riley and von 
Frisch are mentioned. The conclusion is that “ there 
is much more common to the physiological bases of 
smell in man and in the insect than would be ex- 
pected for such differently organized sense organs.” 
For the sense of taste, the author describes his 
method of “identifying positively, by local stimu- 
lation, a chemoreceptor in an insect.” The threshold 
of taste has been tested with various solutions, and 
the observations point to the “similarity with the 
sense of taste in man and in the honey bee,” but 
with striking differences also. Taste organs in in- 
sects are not confined to the mouth parts; the author 
has shown that for certain butterflies and flies they 
are also present in the tarsi—H. S. Oberly (Penn- 
sylvania). 

2637. Moore, A. R. The reflex character of 
stereotropism and galvanotropism in the sala- 
mander, Triturus torosus. Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 
1929, 9, 74-81.—The salamander responds stereo- 
tropically to excitation of dorsal and lateral surfaces 
of body, head and tail. The ventral surface re- 
sponds to contact only when the stimulus is applied 
between the legs; there the response is positive with 
weak and negative with strong stimulation. The 
isolated tail responds stereotropically unless the skin 
is removed or the nerve cord destroyed, after which 
the tropism fails. This proves that stereotropism in 
the preparation is a result of typical spinal re- 
flexes. Constant electric current applied to the 
dorsal part of the body causes opisthotonus and con- 
stant movement of the tail with ascending current 
and opisthotonus of the head with descending cur- 
rent. The amputated tail is quiescent with descend- 
ing current but shows undulatory movement with 
ascending current. These effects persist after the 
skin has been removed, but fail when the nerve cord 
of the tail is destroyed, which proves that the locus 
of the action of the current is in the cells in the nerve 
eord. With a minimal exciting current of 0.1 ma. 
and on the assumption that the current is conducted 
equally by the tissue and that each cell has a diam- 
eter of 25n, it is ealeulated that each cell will be sub- 
ject to an ionic movement of 3x 10° ions per second. 
—O. W. Richards (Clark). 


2638. Rode, P. Recherches sur l’organe sensoriel 
latéral des Téléostéens. (Researches on the lateral 
sense organ of the Teleostei.) Bull. biol. Fr. et 
Belg., 1929, 63, fase. 1—The lateral sense organs on 
the body in the Teleostei are sensitive to vibrations 
only while in the condition of sensory buds set in the 
epidermis and in direct contact with the exterior 
environment. In the adults of this species, whose 
bodies are covered with scales, there remains only a 
rudimentary organ. However, the evolution and de- 
velopment of this organ are always guaranteed, be- 
cause it must always function in the young as long 
as the dermo-epidermie skeleton does not exist. 
There is a bibliography of 91 volumes at the end of 
the study.—-Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2639. Roubaud, E. L’art paralyseur chez l’abeille 
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domestique. (The practice of paralyzing in the do- 
mestic bee.) Bull. Soc. entom. Fr., 1928, 318- 
319.—It is currently believed that the instinct of 
paralyzing is found only in the solitary Hymenop- 
tera. The author cites an observation showing that 
the honey bee, when the oceasion arises, can give 
proof of an instinct of paralyzing which is as re- 
markably precise as that of the best paralyzers. He 
found, as to the question of the anatomical precision 
in the use of the sting and the conservating and 
paralyzing properties of the poison, that the do- 
mestic bee is endowed with the same essential ca- 
pacities as are the habitual paralyzers. Its biological 
evolution has not caused it to make use of this skill 
in nest building, but it certainly uses the ability to a 
certain degree for defense-——Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

2640. Rowley, J. Life history of the sea-lions 
on the California coast. J. Mammal., 1929, 10, 1-36. 
—The distribution of two species, Eumetopias stelleri 
(jubata) and Zalophus californianus during half a 
century is reviewed. Behavior with respect to age, 
sex, and species is reported. Photographs of rook- 
eries are reproduced showing behavior during the 
breeding season, an immature bull defying a man, 
and a cow carrying her pup as a cat carries its 
kitten.—H. C. Bingham (Yale). 

2641. Salvesen, 8. The moose and red deer in 
Norway. J. Mammal., 1929, 10, 59-62.—Refers 
incidentally to behavior; deals primarily with preser- 
vation.—H. C. Bingham (Yale). 

2642. Tuttle, W. W., & Dykshorn, 8. A compari- 
son of spontaneous activity of the albino rat with 
the ability to learn, with special reference to the 
effect of castration and ovariectomy on these proc- 
esses. Physiol. Zodl., 1929, 2, 157-167.—The ability 
of 35 albino rats to learn a simple maze was com- 
pared with their spontaneous activity. In order to 
alter the spontaneous activity, 15 animals from the 
5 litters were castrated and 20 retained as controls. 
The number of errors, trials and the time of run 
ning the maze varied with the litters for the normal 
and castrated groups. Castration was found not to 
alter the spontaneous activity of the rat before 
puberty was reached, or the ability of the rat to 
learn a simple maze before puberty. The following 
correlations (Spearman’s p formula for difference in 
rank) were found between spontaneous activity and 
learning for the animals in each litter: .570, .600, 
.300, .643 and .822. These show a relation between 
the two processes. With only one exception the 
more active animals learn more readily and the less 
active ones learn less readily. One animal, the most 
adept in learning of his litter, was second in spon- 
taneous activity. These results are discussed with 
relation to the data of other experiments and with 
the effects of other endocrine organs on these fune- 
tions —O. W. Richards (Clark). 


[See also abstracts 2586, 2587.] 
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2463. [Anon.] Hereditary absence of hands and 
feet. Eug. News, 1929, 14, 46-47.—A short descrip- 
tion of a Brazilian family with photograph. Com- 
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parisons are made with histories of other families 
with similar developmental defects—B. S. Burks 
(Stanford ). 

2644. [Anon. ] Bibliographia eugenica. Lug. 
Vews, 1929, 14, 195-210. (Supplement.)—B. S. 
Burks (Stantord). 

2645. Banker, H. J. Genealogical correlations of 
student ability. J. Hered., 1928, 19, 503-508.—A 
school was found in an unusually stable community 
which had preserved the scholastic records of its 
students over a period of more than 65 years. Stu- 
dent ability indices covering an individual’s marks 
in Grades 4 to 8 inclusive were computed for the mem- 
bers of a number of family lines and used for calcu- 
Parent-child 


; 


ating correlations between relatives. 


correlations varied between .361-+.071 (mothers 
and daughters) to .517 + .066 (fathers and sons). 
Sibling correlations varied between .138 + .072 (sis- 
ter and sister) to .660 + .054 (brother and brother). 
The correlation of child against mid-parent in 38 
families involving 83 children was .4999 .0555.—B. 


S. Burks (Stanford). 

2646. Campbell, C. G. The liaisons of eugenics. 
Eug. Ne 1929, 14, 33—37.—*“ Eugenics, both in the 
field of investigation and the field of application, is 
largely dependent upon its liaisons. This ean be a 
great strength to eugenies if there is adequate co- 
operation, and it is a great weakness if there is not.” 
(Stanford). 

647. Carr-Saunders, A. M. Differential fertil- 
ity. In Proceedings of the World Population Con- 
ference. London: Edward Arnold, 1927. Pp. 130- 
143.—T discussion is devoted chiefly to the presen- 
on of data on differential fecundity gathered in 
the census of 1911 in England and Wales. It is 


shown that there is a connection between high social 
status and low effective fertility, and that the dif- 
eren n amount of marriages in different groups 


considerably affect the final figures. It appears also 

the country districts contribute more to the next 
n ian the eities, the midland counties 
yntribute more than the north and south, and Wales 


contributes more than England. However, these 
differences are small and larger local differences are 
caused by type of industries and religious complex- 

n of the population. Other investigations have 
hown a negative correlation between intelligence and 
fecundity, but an estimate obtained indirectly indi- 
cates that feeble-minded are much below the aver- 


age in fecundity. Decline in the numbers contributed 
to the next generation is due largely to the decline 
in the birth rate, which is due in turn to deliberate 
mitation, which oeceurs to a larger extent in some 
classes than in others. It is hoped that governments 
will codperate by gathering more complete infor- 
mation through the censuses in the future—M. N. 
Crook (Clark) 

2648. Danforth, R. E. Selection as a factor in 
human evolution. Scient. Mo., 1928, 27,. 158-165.— 
The importance of man “ selecting” his environment 
visely is diseussed.—L. W. Gellermann (Clark). 


2649. Duncan, H. G. Race and population prob- 
lems. New York: Longmans, Green, 1929. Pp. 
xv +424. $2.50.—The author has aimed to “ com- 
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bine the old type of text book with the more recent 
type of a book of readings.” The text is written from 
an historical point of view. Book I is devoted to the 
problem of races; The Problem of Numbers is the 
general heading of Book II. Seleeted references for 
each chapter are given in the appendix.—H. S. Clapp 
(Valhalla, N. Y.). 

2650. Edwin, K. A. Fertility in marriage and 
infantile mortality in the different social classes in 
Stockholm from 1919 to 1922. In Proceedings of the 
World Population Conference. London: Edward 
Arnold, 1927. Pp. 205-207.—This research is ‘based 
on the census of 1920 in Stockholm and on the reg- 
ister of births in that city for 1912-1922, a complete 
record of births being made for each couple living 
in Stockholm at the time of the census if the wife 
had been born there in 1881 or earlier. It was 
found that: the fertility for these four years was 
about 25% lower for industrial workers than for 
upper classes, while the infantile death rate was 
about 26% higher; the fertility of the upper classes 
increases with the income, while the infantile death 
rate decreases with the income; the fertility of pro- 
fessional women is one-third the general rate; fer- 
tility is greater among couples born in Stockholm.— 
M. N. Crook (Clark). 

2651. Gini, C. Some Italian enquiries into differ- 
ential reproductivity. In Proceedings of the World 
Population Conference. London: Edward Arnold, 
1927. Pp. 157-169—Any generation is produced 
by a limited portion of the preceding generation, 
which is presumably the portion having the great- 
est reproductive power. This being the case, if in- 
dividual reproductivity can be transmitted, there 
should be a tendency for succeeding generations to 
show an increasing number of children per mar- 
riage. No such tendency is manifest, so it is pre- 
sumably offset by some counter tendency, which be- 
cause of its universality is probably also genetic. 
The weight of evidence from studies made in several 
countries shows that reproductivity decreases with 
residence in cities, social position, wealth, quality of 
birth, and intellectuality of profession. Mental and 
physical defectives are shown to have inferior re- 
productivity. Racial differences are noticeable, 
Slavs exceeding Germans, and Germans exceeding 
Latins. Some primitive populations have been 
found to be reproductively decadent, even before 
coming into contact with western civilization. Dif- 
ferential reproductivity is usually explained on the 
basis of environmental factors and the rationaliza- 
tion of human conduet, but these do not take into 
account the universality of the phenomenon, and 
moreover their efficacy is dependent in part upon 
the weakening of the genetic instinct. Sterility, 
suffering in childbirth, and sexual perversiors in the 
upper classes point to biologie rather than to en- 
vironmental factors, as do race differences in repro- 
duetivity. It is suggested that old elements in stocks 
and civilizations weaken and die off as do old indi- 
viduals —M. N. Crook (Clark). 

2652. Goldsmith, J. B. The inheritance of “ facial 
spasm” and the effect of a modifying factor asso- 
ciated with high temper. J. Hered., 1927, 18, 185— 
187.—A genealogical chart is given which traces 
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through four generations a facial spasm affecting the 
fleshy part of the chin. The presence of high 
temper in the mate of an affected individual appears 
to be associated with an intensifying factor, 7, af- 
fecting the offspring. The author postulates two 
dominant factors of unequal strength as accounting 
for the facial spasm, which occurs in different indi- 
viduals with varying intensity. It is suggested that 
the weaker of the two factors does not appear 
somatically without the modifying action of the 
factor T.—B. S. Burks (Stanford). 

2653. Grotjahn, A. Differential birth rate in 
Germany. In Proceedings of the World Population 
Conference. London: Edward Arnold, 1927. Pp. 
149-157.—The birth rate has decreased steadily in 
Germany since 1885, due to methods of contracep- 
tion. The decline is common to all religions, but 
slower for Catholics than for Protestants and Jews. 
The decline is greater for the upper classes socially, 
intellectually, and economically. The average rate 
in Germany is now 20 live births per year per 1,000 
of the population, which is the minimum for nu- 
merical stability. It is suggested that the stability 
of the population could be safeguarded by the gen- 
eral rule that each married couple which is genet- 
ically sound should bring up not fewer than three 
children, and by the establishing of parenthood in- 
surance, to be paid for by contributions from the 
single and the childless—M. N. Crook (Clark). 

2654. Heuyer, G., & Badonnel, M. L’hérédité des 
pervers instinctifs. (The heredity of instinctive 
perversities.) Hyg. ment. [Supp. Enceph.}, 1928, 
22, 125-138.—The authors give the results obtained 
from an observation on 100 instinctively perverse 
children who passed through their consultation rooms 
of child neuropsychiatry in 1927. They got the fol- 
lowing results: similar heredity, 32; syphilitic he- 
redity, 18; alcoholic heredity, 8; tubercular heredity, 
6; psychopathic heredity, 6; complex heredity, 11; 
various cases, 4; and heredity offering no significant 
indications, 15. In a third of the cases, the subject 
and one or both of his parents presented the same 
condition. In 18 eases there was only heredo- 
syphilitic inheritance. In spite of the last 15 cases, 
it does not seem possible to deny the importance of 
inherited tendencies, as brought out by psychoanaly- 
sis, and to consider instinctive perversions as psy- 
chopathie states determined by a disorder in the 
affective life of the child—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 

2655. Holzinger, K. J. The relative effect of na- 
ture and nurture influences on twin differences. J. 
Educ. Psychol., 1929, 20, 241-248.—Formulas are pre- 
sented for the study of the relative effect of nature 
and nurture upon twin differences, and are applied to 
data from 50 pairs of identical and 52 pairs of fra- 
ternal twins. The data consist of a large number of 
physical and mental measurements, palm prints, rec- 
ords of physical likeness and peculiarities, scholastic 
standing, and interests in social and mental activi- 
ties. It is coneluded that “for intelligence, nature 
is about equally effective with nurture in producing 
mean twin differences, but nature is somewhat more 
effective than nurture in determining variability of 
such differences. Nurture influences would thus 
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seem to play a large part in the modification of in- 
tellect.” In scholastic achievement, the relative in- 
fluences of nature and nurture probably vary with 
the trait, but on the whole the results suggest a 
roughly equal effectiveness—J. A. McGeoch (Arkan- 
sas). 

2656. Lidbetter, E. J. Heredity, disease and 
pauperism. In Proceedings of the World Popula- 
tion Conference. London: Kdward Arnold, 1927. 
Pp. 326-334.—A research by the English Eugenics 
Society is reported which involves a census and 
genetic study of all the individuals in receipt of poor 
relief in an area of East London. The data are not 
all in hand, but present evidence points toward the 
existence of several chronic pauper stocks, showing 
various kinds and degrees of defectiveness, having 
fairly high fertility, and inbreeding closely —M. N. 
Crook (Clark). 

2657. Methorst, H. W. Results of differential 
birth rate in the Netherlands. In Proceedings of 
the World Population Conference. London: Edward 
Arnold, 1927. Pp. 169-190.—It is pointed out that 
in any country the birth rate tends to increase until 
it reaches a maximum which is usually not over 40 a 
year per 1,000 of the population, and then decreases 
steadily. The death rate declines as hygienic meas- 
ures improve, sometimes a little in advance of the 
birth rate. The decline in the birth rate, in Holland 
as elsewhere, started about 1880, but the death rate 
had been declining for some decades before that. 
The decline in the birth rate has been due to changes 
in religious and moral principles, desire for greater 
material welfare, and increased sense of responsi 
bility toward wife and children. The decline in the 
death rate has been due to improved methods of 
fighting disease, but any alleviation in the death rate 
amounts to shoving the inevitable up to a higher age 
level, so the death rate must eventually increase 
again. An appendix is provided giving data on 
births in the provinces, in the towns, and in the 
country; on births by creeds; on infant mortality, 
still-births, and marriages; on the results of meas 
urement and examination of conscripts; and on the 
expectation of life—M. N. Crook (Clark). 

2658. Morgan, T. H. What is Darwinism? 
York: Norton, 1929.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

2659. Newman, H. H. Mental and physical traits 
of identical twins reared apart. Case I. Twins 
“A” and “O.” J. Hered., 1929, 20, 49-64.—The 
author reports data upon one of five pairs of iden 
tical twins reared apart which he has studied. By 
criteria based upon physical traits, particularly upon 
palm and finger prints, it is established with rea- 
sonable certainty that “A” and “O” are of mono- 
zygotic origin. The twins, now girls of nineteen 
years, were adopted at the age of eighteen months 
by different families, and remained apart except for 
a brief visit until a year ago. One was reared in a 
small Canadian town, the other in a middle class 
district of London. Measurements of the twins upon 
physical, mental, and emotional traits are reported. 
Physically the girls are very similar; on intelligence 
tests (Stanford-Binet, Thurstone, Otis, and Interna- 
tional), and on the Stanford Achievement Test, they 
differ significantly; and on the Downey Will-Tem- 
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perament, Woodworth-Mathews, Kent-Rosanoff, 
Pressey X—O, and Strong Vocational Blank the dif- 
ferences are less marked. In Stanford-Binet 1Q 
they differ by 12 points as contrasted with an aver- 
age difference of 5.33 points found in fifty pairs of 
identical twins reared together.—B. S. Burks (Stan- 
ford). 

2660. Newman, H. H. Mental and physical 
traits of identical twins reared apart. Case II. 
Twins “E” and “G.” J. Hered., 1929, 20, 97-104. 

The physical and mental testing schedule employed 


with twins “E” and “G” was quite similar to that 
employed with twins “A” and “OQ” reported upon 
by the author in an earlier paper (see II]: 2659). 
As in the first ease, the differences between the twins 
upon intelligence and educational tests were found 
to be more marked than those upon tests of emo- 
tional traits. The twin with the more extensive edu- 
cation of the two showed a superiority of 12 1Q 
points on the Stanford-Binet.—B. S. Burks (Stan- 
ford ) 

2661. Rosinski, B. Anthropogenetic selection. 
In Proceedings of the World Population Confer- 
ence. London: Edward Arnold, 1927. Pp. 249-253. 

Tabular data are given from the analysis of a 
Polish population in the district of Paltusk. Four 
fundamental types were found, nordic, pre-slav, 
sub-nordic, and alpine. There is a marked tendency 
for like types to marry. There are 10% less unfer- 
tile marriages between nordies than between unlike 


Crook (Clark). 


[Ed.] 
conference. 


stocks Ww. AN 

2662. Sanger, M. 
world population 
Arnold, 1927. Pp. 383.—This conference met as 
a temporary organization in Geneva, Switzerland, 
with the expectation that out of it would develop a 
permanent international union on population. About 
25 papers were read, many of which were followed 
by discussion, all of which is recorded in the pro- 
ceeding MU. N. Crook (Clark). 

2663. Snyder, L. H. A _ recessive factor for 
polydactylism in man. J. Hered., 1929, 20, 73-77.— 
Family histories for some North Carolina negroes 
in which polydaectylism is prevalent give evidence 
that the trait in this group is a Mendelian recessive 
rather than a dominant. The results are contrasted 
with the data of previous investigators who have 
found the trait to behave as a dominant. Blood 
group determinations made for members of the af- 
fected families fail to reveal linkages between poly- 
and the blood groups—B. S. Burks 


Proceedings of the 
London: Edward 


dactylism 
(Stanford). 


2664. Tandler, J. Psychology of the fall in the 


birth rate. In Proceedings of the World Population 
Conference. London: Edward Arnold, 1927. Pp. 
208-212.—Reproduction rests fundamentally upon 


instincts which are not rational. When men began 
to realize the political importance of high fecundity, 
propagation was encouraged by the state. Some- 
what later capitalists found that encouraging re- 
production helped to flood the labor market. Eeo- 
nomie factors, especially those concerned with social 
vivancement and personal satisfaction, serve to 
educe the birth rate when men reach a stage at 
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which some rational control is possible. The eman- 
cipation of women has carried with it a marked de- 
crease in natality. Ambition for family continuity 
has been a powerful positive factor in some groups, 
and this affords the most effective incentive for keep- 
ing the birth rate at the normal level. National and 
religious population policies do not strike at the 
problem fundamentally enough. The only certain 
way to encourage reproduction is to cultivate atti- 
tudes of family pride and responsibility toward the 
next generation—M. N. Crook (Clark). 

2665. [Various.] Genius and birth control, Sym- 
posium No. 6. Eugenics, 1929, 2, 22-24.—Margaret 
Sanger, Hannah M. Stone, C. C. Little, and Mrs. F. 
Robertson Jones reply to Father MeClorey’s conten- 
tion that birth control will reduce the number of 
geniuses. Genius is not defined, but appears to mean 
greatness and world prominence.—W. C. Poole, Jr. 
(Worcester, Mass. ). 

2666. Witty, P. A.. & Lehman, H. C. An inter- 
pretation of the heredity background of two groups 
of mental deviates. Amer. J. Sociol., 1928, 34, 
316-329.—An illustration of the difficulty of at- 
tempting to determine the relative importance of 
heredity and environment. Data are given from 
two groups of children; one of feeble-minded, the 
other of children often eailed geniuses. Facts re- 
garding racial origin, physical and mental heredity 
are given and interpreted from the viewpoint of the 
hereditarians and the environmentalists to show the 
limitations of either extreme position as a scientific 
deduction.—E. R. Groves (North Carolina). 


[See also abstract 2608.] 
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2667. Adler, A. Les idées fondamentales de la 
psychologie individuelle. (The fundamental ideas 
in individual psychology.) Rev. de psychol. con- 
créte, 1929, 1, 89-101.—This article is a translation 
of the article Die Grundbegriffe der Individualpsy- 
chologie which appeared in the Handbuch der Ar- 
beitswissenschaft. A short bibliography ends the 





article—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 
2668. [Anon.] The characteristics of hypo- 
chondria. Lancet, 1928, 215, 928-—W. T. Heron 


(Minnesota). 

2669. Bernard, A., & Jung, C. Contribution a 
l'étude de la cremnophobie. (A contribution to the 
study of cremnophobia.) Rev. neur., 1929, 36, 435- 
450.—The authors give the name cremnophobia to 
vertigo caused by high places, a vertigo in which 
elements of a psychological nature play a very im- 
portant réle as much by their persistence as by their 
importance. Cremnophobia ought to be distinguished 
from vertigo, for it is related rather to agoraphobia 
and states of anxiety. It consists in a respiratory 
oppression and in a relative inhibition of the mus- 
cular system. There is the same lassitude and the 
same exhaustion after the crisis as is found in 
agoraphobia. Both of them oceur from one day to 
another without apparent reason, and in both cases 
the intelligence, like the will, does not seem able to 
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diminish the symptoms. A short bibliography of 15 
works ends the study.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2670. Brown, J. W. Psychoanalysis and design 
in the plastic arts. Int. J. Psychoanal., 1929, 10, 
5-28.—Paintings show the appearance of stability, 
vitality, immutability and strength. Design ex- 
presses the unconscious scoptophilic and exhibition- 
istie wish to represent the penis or the female geni- 
tals with or without a penis. Tattooing represents 
castration. Design in the plastic arts suggests 
potency, e.g., by repetition, which has a polyphallic 
value. Design signifies the desire to endow the 
woman with a penis as a negation of castration, and 
also signifies coitus with the mother, as well as the 
child in the mother’s womb.—C. Moxon (San Fran- 
cisco ). 

2671. Calverton, V. F., & Schmalhausen, 8. D. 
[Eds.] Sex in civilization. New York: Macaulay, 
1929.—This volume is an inventory of civilization, 
beginning with Sex in Religion in the early ages. 
The inventory is carried through in six general sub- 
divisions: (1) sex through the ages, (2) the rdle of 
sex in behavior, (3) sex and psycho-sociology, (4) 
sex and psychoanalysis, (5) the clinical aspects of 
sex, and (6) sex in poetry and fiction. The whole 
problem of sex in civilization is faced with intelli- 
gence, and investigations hitherto confined to clinical 
reports are set forth. The contributors handle the 
subject unemotionally and scientifically, with the ob- 
ject of achieving intellectual clearness. The thirty- 
two contributors are as follows, the numbers corre- 
sponding to the divisions above: (1) Briffault, 
R., Goldenweiser, A., McDougall, W., Forbes-Robert- 
son Hale, B., Dennett, M. W., Gilmore, C. P.; (2) 
Jastrow, J., Roback, A. A., Frank, W., Lindsay, B. 
B., Cairns, H., Hays, A. G., Lloyd, J. W.; (3) Cal- 
verton, V. F., Barnes, H. E., Schmalhai sen, 8. W.; 
(4) Wittels, F., Jelliffe, S. E., Glueck, B., Barrett, E. 
B., Myerson, A.; (5) Sangster, M., Blanchard, P., 
Hamilton, G. V. & MacGowan, K., Eggan, J. B., 
Wille, I. S., Goldsmith, E., Fielding, W. J.; (6) 
Ficke, A. D. (poetry), and Lovett, R. M. (novel).— 
G. Mathews (Worcester, Mass.). 


2672. Claparéde, Ed. Théorie biologique du som- 
meil et de l’hysterie. (The biological theory of 
sleep and of hysteria.) Arch. de psychol., 1928, 21, 
113-174.This article is a defense of Claparéde’s 
theory, proposed in 1905; it takes the form of an- 
swers to erities, enumeration of points of applica- 
tion and further explanation, and brief reviews of a 
large number of articles having contacts with his 
classification of sleep as a positive and instinctive 
reaction, rather than as a negative condition due to 
toxins in the blood, or their effects upon one or more 
of the anatomical divisions. Hysteria is connected 
with sleep in that it is a phylogenetic condition of 
defense for the welfare of the body. Sleep and 
hysteria are treated in separate divisions of the ar- 
ticle—H. R. Laslett (Oregon State). 


2673. D’Agostino, V. Per un esatto apprezza- 
mento dei fenomeni di suggestione nella psicologia 
sperimentale. (For an exact appreciation of the 
phenomena of suggestion in experimental psychol- 
ogy.) Arch. ital. di psicol., 1928, 6, 125-130.—A 
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critical examination of the claims set forth in Ugo 
Camera’s Saggio di un Sistema di Filosofia Basato 
sulla Suggestione. The author is convinced that psy- 
chology, as a whole, cannot rest on the shaky foun- 
dation of the concept of suggestion—H. Kliiver 
(Behavior Research Fund). 

2674. Daniel, J. F. The action of alcohol on the 
body and on its output of work. Scient. Mo., 1927, 
25, 461-467.—Results indicate that it takes a greater 
concentration of alcohol to affect a single cell than to 
affect an isolated organ, such as the heart; also that 
the organism is affected by even smaller amounts 
than the cell or organ. The author believes this is 
due to the fact that the alcohol has a more marked 
effect upon the nerve centers than upon the muscles 
themselves. In general the author believes that even 
moderate doses of aleohol “may decrease the ac- 
tivity of a muscle and may militate against precision 
and accuracy in various types of skilled acts.”—L. 
E. Wiley (Chicago). 

2675. Deutsch, H. The genesis of agoraphobia. 
Int. J. Psychoanal., 1929, 10, 51-69.—Abstracted 
from Int. Zsch. f. Psychoanal. See III: 671.—C. 
Mozon (San Francisco). 

2676. Dorcus, M., & Weigand, C. E. The effect 
of exhaust gas on the performance in certain psy- 
chological tests. J. Gen. Psychol., 1929, 2, 73-96.— 
No significant differences were found in the per- 
formance on tests of steadiness, tapping, dynamom- 
eter, substitution, arithmetic, location memory, and 
the so-called Felix test, when subjects were exposed 
to exhaust gas-air mixtures which contained 2, 3, and 
4 parts of CO per 10,000 of air for periods ranging 
from 3 to 5 hours and which caused 25 to 35 per 
cent of the hemoglobin to be in combination with CO. 
—H. Cason (Rochester). 

2677. Ellis, H. Etudes de psychologie sexuelle. 
L’évaluation de l'amour. La chasteté. L’abstinence 
sexuelle. (Studies in sexual psychology. Evalua- 
tion of love. Chastity. Sexual abstinence.) (Trans. 
by Van Gennup.) Paris: Mereure de France, 1928. 
Pp. 220. 18 fr—lIn the first part, which is given 
over to the evaluation of sexual love, the author dis- 
eusses the conception of sexual love as manifested 
throughout the ages and the different conceptions 
and valuations that religions have made of it. He 
likewise uses the testimony of noted intellectual per- 
sons as to the supremacy of love. In the second 
part, he treats of the function of chastity: chastity 
as necessary for the dignity of love, the psycholog- 
ical basis for asceticism and chastity throughout 
history, chastity as discipline, and its value for the 
artist. In the third part, he broaches the subject of 
sexual abstinence. He studies the influence of tra- 
dition and the theological conception of lust, which 
have tended to degrade sexual morality and to create 
the problem of sexual abstinence. He then reviews 
the influence of this abstinence on men and women 
of genius and the artificial nature of this conception. 
The author ends by saying that the distance between 
the detractors and the admirers of this theory of 
the need of sexual abstinence is not so great as they 
think, and that it is necessary to hold a proper bal- 
ance. An absolute sexual liberty would be bad just 
as absolute sexual abstinence would be bad, and the 
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thing that keeps a proper balance is the biological 
fact that the act of sexual union depends on the 
satisfaction of the needs, not of one isolated indi- 
vidual, but of two equal beings. There is no bib- 
liography.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2678. Freud, A. On the theory of analysis of 
children. Int. J. Psychoanal., 1929, 10, 29-38.—Ab- 
stracted from Int. Zsch. f. Psychoanal; See III: 
238.—C. Mozon (San Francisco). 


2679. Freud, 8. A religious experience. IJnt. J. 
Psychoanal., 1929, 10, 1-4.—Abstracted from Imago. 
See Il: 1857.—C. Moxon (San Francisco). 


2680. Frobenius, —. Die Bedeutung von Schlaf- 
versuchen fiir die Theorie des Zeitbewusstseins. 
(The significance of sleep experiments for the theory 

consciousness of time.) (Session Report. ) Arch. 

Psychiat., 1929, 86, 314.—The author, using 5 sub- 
ects, made more than 200 experiments on intended 
awakening at a certain time or after a certain time. 
The experiments were made partly in a room with a 
king clock, partly in a room. 


talsely stri noiseless 


The result was that intended awakening actually 
but not in all cases. One subject failed 


e times. The accuracy of the awakening 
proved to be the average within 5 minutes of the 
O. Graf (Munich). 


2681. Goiten, P. L. The phantasy of the naked 
truth. Psychoanal. Rev., 1929, 16, 121-142.—This 
rticle consists of an analysis of the play Cosi E by 
Pirand [The content of the play is elaborated 
view—that of the public, that 
uuthor, that of the psychologist, and that of 
onscious. The manifest content is as fol- 
oves to a strange town to take up cer- 
duties and brings with him his wite and 
He lives with his wife but maintains 
tablishment for his mother-in-law, where 
d from the public. The eurious vil- 
eventually that the man and his 
insane, and each 


ym iour points ol 


discover 
consider each other 
encourages the other in his alleged delusions for the 
ake of preserving what vestige of sanity is left. It 
Pirandello enhances the dramatic 


p nted out that 
to two possible alter- 


narrowing the 
terpretations, and increases the subtlety of 
employing recognized psychic mechan- 

final analysis of the characters it 
ippears that the son-in-law and mother-in-law stand 
relation to each other, and by tacit 
connivance they set up a fiction for the outside world 
permits them to enjoy each other unmolested, 


issue 


im the 


an Vedipu 


whic 

disguising their real feelings, even for themselves, 
under an ostensible devotion to the man’s wife.—WM. 
VN. C¢ (Clark). 


2682. Gruhle, H. W. Die Traumdeutung der 
Antike. (Interpretation of dreams in antiquity.) 
(Session report.) Arch. f. Psychiat., 1929, 86, 306. 

The author finds a striking agreement between an- 
and Freudian dream interpretations, not only 
he concept but also in the method. That is, both 
believe in the meaning of dreams and seek it, but 
difference that the ancient assumes some- 
thing will happen; Freud, on the other hand, as- 
sumes something may happen. Unlimited generali- 


ment 


; 
mn 


with the 
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zation and tracing back to earliest childhood are 
peculiar to Freud.—O. Graf (Munich). 


2683. Haeberlin, C. Wher rationelle Verwirrung 
und die Moglichkeit ihrer psychotherapeutischen 


Beeinflussung. (On rational confusion and the 
possibility of its psychotherapeutic effect.) Alig. 
drzt. Zsch. f. Psychotherap. u. psych. Hygiene, 


1929, 2, 157-164.—By rational confusion the author 
means the condition of increasing estrangement be- 
tween consciousness and unconsciousness. Only 
higher animals, primitive people and children feel 
no disparity between the impressions from without 
and from the collective unconscious, but for the 
adult the gap between the two is constantly widen- 
ing. Microscopie enlargements, concepts from the 
physical and chemical laboratories, rapid means of 
transportation, fill civilized man’s consciousness with 
material which has no relation to his unconscious 
inheritance. If he has difficulty in bridging the gap 
it is manifested in psychie conflict or bodily disease. 
The psychotherapist alone can bring about a syn- 
thesis.—M. A. M. Lee (Chicago). 


2684. Hesnard, A., & Pichon, Ed. Apercu his- 
torique du mouvement psychanalytique francais. 
(An historical outline of the French psychoanalytie 
movement.) Rev. de psychol. concréte, 1929, 1, 
105-120.—The authors divide the history of the de- 
velopment into four movements. The first is from 
1913 to 1920, during which time the psychoanalytic 
movement was slowly introduced into France. The 
second was from 1921 to 1923, when the diffusion 
was literary and popular. The third was from 1923 
to 1926, during which time scientifie control was ex- 
ercised, and finally the fourth movement began in 
1926, constituting a period of formal organization.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2685. Hess, W. R. Hirnreizversuche iiber den 
Mechanismus des Schlafes. (Brain stimulation ex- 
periments on the mechanism of sleep.) (Session 
Report.) Arch. f. Psychiat., 1929, 86, 287.—Sleep is 
a reflex act proceeding from the vegetative nervous 
system, the aim of which is reconstruction of the 
ability to act. The means for this end is the rest 
position of the animal system through decreased 
irritability. The parasympathetic system seems to 
be the directing organ. The indication of this rests 
on the assumption that there is a correlation between 
the vegetative and psychic processes. A _ suitable 
experimental instrument is the employment of the 
method of electrical stimulation. Can sleep be pro- 
duced by means of electrical stimulation? The 
electronarcosis of Ledue is rejected, as the sleep 
which it produces is decidedly unlike physiological 
sleep. On the other hand, by means of proper lo- 
ealization of the electrical stimulation in the mid- 
brain a condition of sleep can be produced which 
shows all the characteristics of physiological sleep. 
The method as well as the construction and employ- 
ment of the electrode will be described more ex- 
plicitly. Final judgment on the accurate localization 
of the functional center is not yet possible, but de- 
pendence of cortical functions upon deep paraven- 
tricular parts of the brain is demonstrated.—0O. Graf 
(Munich ). 
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2686. Husserl, E. Vorlesungen zur Phanomenol- 
ogie des inneren Zeitbewusstseins. (Lectures on the 
phenomenology of the inner time consciousness.) 
[Ed. by M. Heidegger.] Halle: Niemeyer, 1928. 
Pp. v+ 132. M. 6., Lw. 8.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


2687. Jung, C. L’inconscient dans la vie psychique 
normale et anormale. (The unconscious in nor- 
mal and abnormal psychie life.) (Trans. by Gran- 
jean-Bayard.) Paris: Payot, 1928. Pp. 192. 18 
fr—The first three chapters are devoted to a de- 
seription of the methods of Freud and of Alder 
(the aims of psychoanalysis, the theory of sex, and 
the need of domination). In the fourth chapter the 
author brings out the two psychological types. 
Freud, he says, always views his patient as in a 
state of constant dependence and in relation to ob- 
jects of great importance. The object nearly always 
plays the determinant rdle, while the subject re- 
mains insignificant. Adler, on the contrary, sees 
how a subject, feeling himself being made of less 
importance, attempts to assure himself of an illusory 
supremacy by appropriate protestations and ar- 
rangements. One viewpoint is founded on an ex- 
ceptional accentuation of the subject, while the other 
effaces absolutely the real character and importance 
of the subject. This divergence can hardly be at- 
tributed to anything but a difference in temperament, 
to a contrast between two types of human mentality. 
Jung designates this opposition between the two 
types by the names of introverted disposition and 
extroverted disposition. The first in its normal 
state is recognized by its reserved, meditative, and 
hesitant character. This type does not easily become 
unconstrained, and it has a certain fear of objects. 
The second type in its normal state is characterized 
by complaisant manners, yields easily to the whole 
situation, and readily becomes used to new acquain- 
tances. The irreducible opposition between these 
two theories is abolished when it is shown that each 
of them results in a unilateral picture. Moreover, 
no one is entirely introverted or extroverted, but on 
the contrary, each person possesses both possibili- 
ties of orientation, only one of which is developed 
for the purpose of adaptation, the other remaining 
a possibility of lesser value. An event may occur 
whieh reverses the seale of values and gives preced- 
ence to the function which is contrary to that nor- 
mally developed, and it is in neuroses that the de- 
velopment of the lesser values is found. In the 
last four chapters the author considers the individual 
unconscious, superindividual or collective uncon- 
scious, and the dominant characteristics of the col- 
lective unconscious. He explains, in the last part, 
how to understand the unconscious and what thera- 
peuties can find in it. This treatise on psychoanaly- 
sis, which is on a very intellectual plane but which 
has many practical examples, completes and ampli- 
fies Freud’s data while fully recognizing still other 
variables in psychic activity. The other self, the 
hidden self, which Jung reveals to us in our un- 
conscious, is the absolute contradiction of that which 
we see in ourselves and which we attempt to culti- 
vate. What are the laws of this other self, and what 
are the dangers to which it exposes us? That is what 
the author explains to us by means of many striking 
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examples. There is no bibliography.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2688. London, L. 8. Traumatization of the libido, 
with the report of three cases. Psychoanal. Rev., 
1929, 16, 181-197.—It is the contention of the au- 
thor that in cases of praecox the libido is trauma- 
tized. Three cases are described in which the libido 
failed in an attempt to fixate on a heterosexual ob- 
ject. The failure precipitated the trauma which 
eventually led to the analysis. The first case is that 
of a man who up to the time of the analysis had 
never had complete sexual intercourse with his wife, 
and whose traumatic experience occurred on the 
oceasion of intercourse with a prostitute 12 years 
after marriage. The second case is that of a man of 
21 who failed to make adequate adjustment on the 
occasion of falling in love with a girl. The third 
ease is that of a woman of 30 whose trauma had 
been precipitated by merely dancing with a man. 
The author suggests that homosexuality, narcism and 
perversions normally occur as relatively minor com- 
ponents in the libido, but that in some individuals 
the libido fails to go through certain morphological 
changes, such as advancing to the heterosexual level, 
and that this constitutes the trauma which changes 
the proportions of the components and releases the 


perversions and homosexuality—M. N. Crook 
(Clark). 

2689. Marafion, G. The climacteric. (Hd. C. 
Culbertson, trans. by K. 8. Stevens.) St. Louis: 


Mosby, 1929.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


2690. Marie, A. La psychanalyse et les nouvelles 
méthodes d’investigation de l’inconscient. Etude 
des problémes de l’inconscient au point de vue de 
déterminisme psychologique et de psychanalyse. 
(Psychoanalysis and the new methods of investi- 
gating the unconscious. A study of the problems 
of the unconscious from the point of view of psy- 
chological determinism and psychoanalysis.) Paris: 
Flammarion, 1928. Pp. 272. 12 fr—There are two 
parts in this study. The first part consists of a de- 
scription of Freud’s doctrine, of the method by 
means of which psychoanalysis expects to explore 
the unconscious, of the metaphysics of dreams and 
the psychology of the dreamer, of Freudism in men- 
tal pathology with the libido as the fundamental 
basis of psychoneuroses, and of the psychoanalytic 
cure of psychoneuroses. The second part is com- 
posed of the criticisms and objections made in regard 
to Freudism. In the first place the doctrine had its 
origin in researches on hysteria and hypnosis, and 
because of this fact the foundations are precarious. 
Furthermore, it is impossible to control the pansex- 
ualistic point of view on which psychoanalysis is 
founded. From the psychiatric point of view 
Freud’s data are insufficient. The author then con- 
siders the philosophical consequences of Freudism, 
its influence on literature and art, and its social in- 
fluences. He ends by saying that the future of 
Freudism will be in proportion to the place given it 
by objective psychology and that reflexology will 
furnish psychoanalysis an organie basis which up to 
the present has been lacking.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 
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2691. Mayer-Gross, W. Zur Struktur des Ein- 
schlaferlebens. (The structure of the experience of 
falling asleep.) (Session Report.) Arch. f. Psy- 
chiat., 1929, 86, 313.—The author relates the charac- 
teristics of the experience of falling asleep, given in 
the literature to his own systematic experiments. 
Three results are especially selected: (1) Defective 
affectability (Claparéde, Trémner, Schneider) was 
not demonstrated. The predominance of feeling 
which is characteristic of the dream was variously 
emphasized even in falling asleep. The alteration 
in the emotional life consists only in its taking 
another course, not in a weakening or disappearance 
of affectivity. (2) Moreover, the loss of relations 
dissociation of Trémner) is not characteristic. 
Often, on the contrary, there is increased association. 
Relations once established are maintained and the 
movements of thought always turn back to them. 
3) Likewise, falling asleep can not be experienced 
as inhibition. Loss of movement and heaviness of 
the limbs are indeed sensed as such, but in the dis- 
appearance of the thought processes arrest of con- 


ciousness alternates with pressing fullness; there is 
often unrestrained freedom of mechanisms and func- 
tions, also removal of inhibitions.—0O. Graf (Munich). 


2692. Mezger, E. Die Bedeutung der Psycho- 
analyse fiir die Rechtspflege. (The significance of 
psychoanalysis in the administration of justice.) 
Nuddtsch. Monatsschr., 1929, 26, 299-303.—A. Rémer 


2693. Morgenstern, 8S. La psychanalyse infan- 
tile. Psychoanalysis with children.) Hygiéne 
ment. [Supp. Encéph.], 1928, 23, 158-169.—Neu- 

ses in children, as in adults, are brought about by 
the lack of harmony among three factors: the in- 
tinetive uneonscious, the ego (the consciousness of 


he individual), and the super-ego (the directive 
ethies that an individual has created to govern his 
nstinetive tendencies). But in the child the rela- 
onship between the ego and the super-ego is differ- 
ent, because his judgment is dependent upon the 
person who still represents for him moral direction. 
\fter having deseribed various examples in which 
the nervous disorders of the child were all based on 
familial conflict, the author forms the conelusion that 
neuro n children are actual neuroses and that 
there is no need of penetrating into the unconscious 


through a great number of sessions in order to reach 
the origin of conflict in the patient, a fact which 
ders the eure more assured in children than in 
dults and also causes the treatment to be less pro- 
longed.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2694. Murphy, G. [Ed.] An outline of abnormal 
psychology. New York: Modern Library, 1929. 
Pp. xxxv + 327. $0.95—The editor’s introduction 
embodies a history of abnormal psychology and a 
brief diseussion of the chief abnormal types. Then 
follow diseussions of these types under the general 
headings of Mental Deficiency (Feeble-mindedness), 
Insanity (The Psychoses), Other Twists in Person- 
ality (Hysteria, Morbid Fears, Suggestion, etc.), 
The Oriain of Abnormal Trends in Childhood, and 
Social Effects and Social Treatment. Case histories 
and diseussions of their various phases are presented 
by specialists in the various fields. A glossary of 
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psychological terms is appended—J. C. Spence 
(Clark). 


2695. Netschajeff, A. Inspiration. (Inspira- 
tion.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1929, 68, 165-240. 
—Inspiration is the highest point of creative activ- 
ity. It should not be isolated, rather it is to be con- 
sidered as an inseparable part of a complex and 
lasting process which is designated as creative activ- 
ity. The process of creative work does not involve 
anything that is exelusively bound up with creative 
activity. There is a period of great productivity fol- 
lowed by a slowing down process. Similar results 
were exhibited by Kraepelin’s subjects when work- 
ing with simple intellectual tasks. These changes 
were due in large part to practice and fatigue, and 
are linked up with definite changes in the nervous 
system. The author finds that the key to under- 
standing the problem of inspiration is this similarity 
between creative work processes and those of other 
work. He carried out a simple memory experiment 
and the results showed a rising and sinking similar 
to those described by creative artists. He next 
studied inspiration in the light of creative activity in 
an effort to construct a work curve for creative ac- 
tivity and compare it with Kraepelin’s work curve. 
The power of imagination he considers to be a basis 
of creative activity. An ability for changing situa- 
tions which are called forth by influencing stimuli 
may be taken for the degree of imagination. Imagi- 
nation patterns can be present in connection with 
influencing stimuli or independent of them. The 
first type is best suited for research. Netschajeff 
carried on his first experiments in this subject in 
1919. The experiment is described in detail. The 
results indicated the importance of quantitative and 
qualitative differences in the mental processes aroused 
in the subjects by the various stimuli. He also 
discovered that there are two signs for determining 
the strength of the imagination, namely: the chang- 
ing in consciousness of the impressions first received; 
and the absence of egocentricity. The subjects’ 
answers indicated that there are four different grades 
of imagination. He plotted curves showing the 
changing power of the imagination during two 
hours of work. These curves show a rising period 
followed by the highest peak and then a sinking. 
The rising period is characterized by a feeling of 
exertion bound up with an excitement which for the 
most part is unpleasant. The high peak calls forth 
a feeling of excitement which is pleasant at first but 
becomes unpleasant in the latter stages. The sink- 
ing of the curve results in a feeling of being set free. 
The imaginative activity of a poet cannot be ex- 
pressed by a curve with its several points; rather it 
is expressed by a wave-like curve with several peaks. 
The problem of psychological analysis of the creative 
processes is to find the general course of the process 
and to get at the character of the single moment 
conditioned by the sinking and rising of the work. 
Lyric poetry is best suited for this study. How- 
ever, very little ean be understood of the creative 
activity of the artist when we dissociate the emo- 
tional sphere and direct our attention to observing 
his surroundings. In brief, the author has sought 
to bring to light the general peculiarity of creative 
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processes. He has observed them chiefly from the 
quantitative side, i.e., from the standpoint of exer- 
tion of creative power and those factors which con- 
dition the peak of creative energy called inspiration. 
The author plans to carry on this research in the 
future and to consider the question of creative types. 
There is no bibliography appended, but there are 
numerous references in the footnotes—H. S. Clapp 
(Valhalla, N. Y.). 


2696. Norman, H. J. Alcohol and drug addiction 
in relation to mental disorder. Lancet, 1928, 215, 
954-955.—A general summary of illusions, halluci- 
nations, memory defects, and intellectual impairment 
resulting from or accompanying excessive use of 
alcohol and other drugs.—W. T. Heron (Minnesota). 


2697. Peck, M. W. Negative transference in psy- 
choanalysis. Psychoanal. Rev., 1929, 16, 162—180.— 
The case is described of a woman of 22 who showed 
unbroken negative transference through the whole 
period of her analysis. The pathological condition 
involved a narcissistic fear of injury and a mascu- 
line protest, leading to depressions and a limited 
degree of homosexual tendency. The patient had 
some psychological sophistication, undertook the 
analysis under unfavorable circumstances, and dur- 
ing the entire six months maintained a negative 
attitude on the conscious intellectual level. How- 
ever, from the dream material there was evidence of 


steady improvement, which consisted of living 
through emotional patterns and reconstruction of 


emotional attitudes in the direction of a more nearly 
optimum adjustment. The patient consistently be- 
littled any indications of beneficial results from the 
analysis. Information is not available as to the 
adequacy of her adjustment since analysis. The 
author warns analysts against accepting intellectual 
attitudes as indicative of more fundamental condi- 
tions, because they may be misleading whether they 
take the form of acceptance or rejection of the 
analytie situation—M. N. Crook (Clark). 


2698. Sachs, H. One of the motive factors in the 
formation of the super-ego in women. Int. J. 
Psychoanal., 1929, 10, 39-50.—Abstracted from /nt. 
Zsch. f. Psychoanal, See III: 263.—C. Moxon (San 
Francisco ). 

2699. Schmidt, W. Magische Traumerlebnisse. 
(Magic dream experience.) (Session Report.) 
Arch. f. Psychiat., 1929, 86, 315.—The interpreta- 
tion of dreams on the basis of waking consciousness 
is not practicable. The waking condition is governed 
by concepts, thus by something firm,” generally valid; 
the dream shows the character of continual change 
and transformation; it has a magic character. Real- 
ity is interpreted on the analogy of the magic men- 
tality of the primitive mind. The difference between 
primitive thought and the thought of today lies in 
the principles of collective idea and transformation 
of reality in the primitive. The so-called virtual 
movements, movement phantasies, are seen as the 
common basis of the dream and of the magic waking 
experience of the primitive. These can be traced to 
the two prineiples mentioned. The characteristic of 
the dream and of the magic mentality is that virtual 
movement is more important than actual movement. 





This is illustrated in the virtual speech movements 
in dream speech and primitive speech—0O. Graf 
(Munich). 

2700. Simmel, E. Psychoanalytic treatment in a 
sanatorium. Ini. J. Psychoanal., 1929, 10, 70-89. 
Abstracted from Int. Zsch. f. Psychoanal. See III: 
1146.—C. Moxon (San Francisco). 

2701. Stoltenhoff, H. Systematische Psycho- 
therapie. (Systematic psychotherapy.) Allg. 
dirzt. Zsch. f. Psychotherap. u. psych. Hygiene, 1929, 
2, 178-180.—Systematic psychotherapy comprises 
various methods, but essentially it consists in an 
understanding of the psychology of the unconscious. 
Without this, hypnosis is dangerous and should be 
avoided. Although the country doctor is in especially 
close touch with his patients and may be very help 
ful in mental cases, his treatment cannot be regarded 
as systematic psychotherapy.—M. A. M. Lee (Chi- 
cago). 

2702. Szant6é, H: Universelle Assoziation als 
Erklarungsprinzip in der Parapsychologie. (Uni- 
versal association as a principle of explanation in 
parapsychology.) Zsch. f. Parapsychol., 1928, 3, 
657-661.—The author attempts to explain psy- 
chometrics in a new way, namely as an analogy with 
association in individual psychology. He demands 
recognition of a universal association, that is, of a 
superindividual and yet concrete mental state of 
intereonnection of all contiguous occurrence in space 
and succession. This universality also means the 
assumption of a superindividual mental medium. 
One must presuppose that the subject has been put 
into a trance so that he leaves behind the barriers of 
his ego and is abandoned to the waves of superin- 
dividual mental life. An objeet placed in the hand 
of the subject while in this state becomes a motive 
for superindividual association.—O. Seeling (Berlin). 

2703. Tichenor, H. T. Sleep: a simple method for 
inducing sleep. Newark, N. J.: Sleep Pub. Co., 
1929. Pp. 46. $2.00.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

2704. Tischner, R. Zur Geschichte des ideo- 
motorischen Prinzips. (Contribution to the history 
of the ideomotor principle.) Zsch. f. Parapsychol., 
1929, 4, 75-85; 155-161.—The author tries to con- 
tribute to the history of the ideomotor principle as 
it has been used for many decades for the purpose of 
explaining occult phenomena. Especially interest- 
ing is the citation from Asklaepieion, Berlin, 1811, 
vol. 1, p. 810, referring to G. C. Beireis, according to 
which he places the magie watch, constructed by the 
mechanic P. J. Droz, in the service of the 
ideomotor principle. Since Karl Gustav Carus this 
principle has become a generally recognized scientific 
good. Carus dealt with this topie in his book Uber 
den Lebensmagnetismus und iiber die magischen 
Wirkungen iiberhaupt, 1857, new edition 1925.—0. 
Seeling (Berlin). 


Swiss 


2705. Townsend, C. W. Food prejudices. Scient. 
Mo., 1928, 27, 65-68.—Strange foods are readily 


eaten by the educated cosmopolite, while the savage, 
the child and the ignorant hesitate to try them— 
tabus, unfortunate experiences, improper training 
or lack of training cause this hesitancy.—L. E. 
Wiley (Chicago). 
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2706. Tromner, E. Funktion und Lokalisation 
des Schlafes. (Function and localization of sleep.) 
(Session Report.) Arch. f. Psychiat., 1929, 86, 184. 

Sleep belongs to the instinctively acting vital im- 
pulses, and is a funetion complex of stimulations, 
inhibitions and dissociation processes, with loss of 
consciousness as the most important phenomenon. 
The possibility of inducing sleep by suggestion shows 


it to be an effect of sensory inhibition. Ordinary 
sleep originates correspondingly through auto- 
suggestive sensory inhibition. The uniformity of 


the total expression of sleep implies a uniformly 
acting regulation principle. The thalamus is taken 
of this center, not the central gray 
hypotheses generally accepted hereto 


to be the seat 


matter a n 
fore.—O. Graf (Munich). 
2707. Tusquets, J. Filosofies del riure. (Phi- 


laughter.) Criterion, 1929, 5, 84—85. 

psychological and sociological theories 
Dupreel has advanced a 
believes that 
Social 


losophies of 
The various 
of laughter are discussed. 
theory of laughter. He 
primarily a social product. 
primary; individual laughter is derived. 
function —J. W. Nagge 


sociological 
laughter is 
laughter 
La wil tel 
Clark ) 
2708. von Economo, C. Théorie du sommeil. 
(Theory of sleep.) J. de neur. et de psychiat., 1928, 
28, 437-464.—Eeonomo eites clinical observations of 
Mauthner, and Lhermitte, von Bogaert, 
[Thomas, Guillain, ete., which corroborate his con- 
the hypnie center as suggested by his 
encephalitis lethargica (1916-17). In 
the existing theories of sleep (vasomotor, 
states 


serves a group 


Claude 


ception ol 
studie on 
reviewing 
chemical, neurodynamic, psychological), he 
that each of these treats only one aspect of the com- 
plex problem. A thorough study of the sleep prob- 
lem leads him to emphasize the following five prin- 
e important réle of substances of fatigue; 
of sleep in organisms without a nervous 


ciple th 
the existence 
ystem; the close relation of the nervous system to 
animals who have a nervous system; the 
sleep through lesion of special re- 
the nervous system; the alternation of 
leeping states in higher animals even in 

the telencephalon. From his own 
work Eeonomo draws the following conclusions: 
sleep and waking are complex biological conditions, 
qualitatively different from each other; their alterna- 
t riodie oscillation in the totality of organic 
tions, not only in the nervous or psychic appa- 

The periodicity is conditioned by the meta- 
holism, waste products, fatigue substances (keno- 
or hypnotoxins); but sleep is not merely a toxic 
ondition. The possibility of being awakened is a 
characteristic differentiation from superficially simi- 
(narcosis, coma, syncope). The 
psychie modifications may be distinguished as cere- 
bral sleep from the modifications of the other organic 
orporal sleep). The “sleep regulating 
center ” located in the gray matter of the teg- 
mentum, aqueduct, interpeduncular region and the 
adjacent portion of the posterior and lateral wall of 
the third ventricle. Lesion to the anterior part of 
this area causes insomnia and chorea, to the posterior 
and ocular disturbances. The 
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hypnic center coordinates the different organic fune- 
tions, probably by influencing the vegetative centers 
in the wall of the third ventricle and in the sub- 
thalamie region. Conditions very similar to sleep 
may be produced by cortical inhibition without 
intervention of the sleep center (hypnosis, slight 
meningeal irritation). Recent pharmacological and 
physiological experimentation corroborates the above 
concepts.—H. C. Syz (New York City). 


[See also abstracts 2484, 2497, 2565, 2585, 2593, 
2704, 2714, 2731, 2753, 2769, 2778, 2875, 2879.] 
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Projet de loi sur le régime des 
malades mentaux. (Proposed law concerning the 
management of mental patients.) J. de neur. et de 
psychwat., 1928, 28, 512-543.—The text of the pro- 
posed Belgian law, dated June 2, 1928, is given, to- 
gether with an introduction by the Belgian Minister 
of Justice and with the report of the investigating 
commission. The project follows modern principles: 
it endeavors to assure the early treatment of the 
patients and the diminution of the number of en- 
foreed commitments. The possibility or even the 
fear of arbitrary or unjustified sequestration is 
eliminated through provisions for medical observa- 
tion of not less than two weeks and through the or- 
ganization of voluntary commitment. The arrange- 
ment of departments where mental patients are 
admitted and treated without any legal formality, as 
in other medical hospitals, is one of the chief inno- 
vations of this project.—H. C. Syz (New York City). 

2710. [Anon.] Epilepsy as a social problem. 
Lancet, 1928, 215, 557.—There are no reliable data 
in England concerning incidence of epilepsy. On 
the basis of a partial survey, however, it is estimated 
that in England and Wales there are 25,000 persons 
affected by this disease who are public charges.—W. 
T. Heron (Minnesota). 

2711. [Anon.] The position of the mental de- 
fective. Lancet, 1928, 215, 763-764.—A discussion 
of the inadequacy of the institutions in England to 
eare for all cases of mental deficiency —W. T. Heron 
(Minnesota). 

2712. [Anon.] 


2709. [Anon.] 


Mental disorder and deficiency 
in 1927. Lancet, 1928, 215, 773-774—A further 
diseussion of the shortage of accommodation for 
mental defectives in England—W. 7. Heron (Min- 
nesota). 

2713. Auden, G. A. The borderlands of feeble- 
mindedness. Lancet, 1928, 215, 641-644—A dis- 
eussion of different types of feeble-mindedness in 
relation to the disposition which must be made of 
such eases by the laws of England. The author il- 
lustrates his points by means of case histories.—W. 
T. Heron (Minnesota). 

2714. Bien, E. Psychotherapie im Sanatorium. 
(Psychotherapy in a sanatorium.) Allg. arzt. Zsch. 
f. Psychotherap. u. psych. Hygiene, 1929, 2, 170- 
178.—The author points out the need for a psycho- 
sanatorium, employing only psychotherapeutie meas- 


ures. Psyehoanalysis would be the _ essential 
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treatment, but the particular method of conducting 
it would be individually determined by the attending 
physician, who must himself have been psycho- 
analyzed. On entrance the patient would be exam- 
ined at a diagnostic station, then turned over by the 
chief to a special physician who would be respon- 
sible for his case. There would be separate divisions 
for drug addicts and for borderline cases —M. A. M. 
Lee (Chicago). 

2715. Claude, H., & Baruk, H. La catatonie, 
étude clinique et physiologie pathologique. (Cata- 
tonia: clinical study and pathological physiology.) 
Presse méd., 1928, 36, 1,642-1,645.—The authors 
wished to show that catatonia, far from having to be 
absorbed in the vast clinical and psychological syn- 
theses of dementia praecox and schizophrenia, con- 
stitutes, on the contrary, a very individualized clin- 
ical syndrome. This study affords in addition certain 
brief statements on the origin and the physiological 
bases of voluntary motility—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 


2716. Courtois, A. Les compagnes des paraly- 
tiques généraux. (The associates of general paralyt- 
ics.) Prophyl. ment., 1928, 5, 510-513.—Of 51 wives 
of general paralytics, 31 were infected. The diffi- 
culties of making such studies were set forth with 
suggestions as to their elimination—EZ. B. Heim 
(Price, Utah). 

2717. Cushing, H., & Eisenhardt, 8. Meningiomas 
arising from the tuberculum sellae. With syn- 
drome of primary optic atrophy and bitemporal 
field defects combined with a normal sella turcica 
in a middle aged person. Arch. Ophth., 1929, 1, 
1-14; 168-206.—Tumors of the meninges manifest a 
wide range of variability, but have, nevertheless, 
definitely favored seats of origin in which they show 
characteristic syndromes. With inereasing size, 
meningiomas of median suprasellar location tend to 
push the optic chiasm upward and backward, while 
the optic nerves, which are foreed to straddle the 
growth, are separated, flattened and _ elongated. 
Meningiomas that arise farther forward and at the 
posterior end of the olfactory groove tend to over- 
lie these structures and push them downward. An 
asymmetrical bitemporal hemianopsia generally re- 
sults, often progressing to complete blindness of one 
eye. 15 operative cases are described along with 
perimetrie data and photographs or drawings of the 
lesions.—C. W. Darrow (Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search ). 


2718. Fabinyi, R. Fortschritte der psychischen 
Hygiene in Ungarn. (Advances in mental hygiene 
in Hungary.) Allg. drzt. Zsch. f. Psychotherap. u. 
psych. Hygiene, 1929, 2, 164-170.—Hungary has 
sought to combine American extensiveness with 
German intensiveness in the care of mental cases. 
The program is as follows: (1) Fundamental re- 
forms of institutions, such as making admissions 
and releases easier, changing the name of the 
state insane asylum to Institute for Nervous and 
Mental Diseases, addition of special divisions for 
nervous cases in other hospitals, and establish- 
ing colonies in the country for convalescents. 
(2) Clinies in various towns where mental eases 
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of all sorts can obtain free advice. (3) Care 
for patients outside of institutions, with social serv- 
ice investigations, and a program for the prevention 
of mental disease. (4) Propaganda to break down 
prejudice against psychiatry, and to induce patients 
to seek advice early.—M. A. M. Lee (Chicago). 
2719. Fox, J. T. The after-care of epileptic 
children. Lancet, 1928, 215, 545-547.—A survey of 
351 children who left the Lingfield Colony school 
from Oct. Ist, 1919, to Sept. 30th, 1927. All of 
these children had been in the school six months or 
longer. These were all educable children of school 
age and certified to be suffering from severe epi- 


lepsy. It was found that the death rate rose very 
rapidly after the children left the school. About 
25% were partly or wholly self-supporting. About 


1 in 7 are living at home without employment. 40% 
are back in an institution. Only one case, a girl, is 
married, but none of the cases are over 25 years of 
age and the average age is 19. No record of illegiti- 
mate children—W. T. Heron (Minnesota). 


2720. Froment, J.. & Dubouloz, P. La rigidite 
parkinsonienne et le signe de la pancarte. Carac- 
tére conditionnel des reflexes statiques. (Parkin- 
sonian rigidity and the pancarte sign. Conditioned 
character of statie reflexes.) Rev. neur., 1928, 35, 
913-915.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2721. Froment, J., Paufique, L., & Thiers, H. La 
rigidité parkinsonienne se déplace quand changent 
la direction des yeux et le point qu’ils fixent. 
(Parkinsonian rigidity is removed when the direction 
of the eyes and point of fixation are changed.) Rev. 
neur., 1928, 35, 912-913.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne). 


2722. Froment, J., & Thiers, H. Les attitudes du 
bras que tend a maintenir la rigidité parkinsonienne 
sont celles que commandent vigilance et logique 
statique. (The positions of an arm which tends to 
maintain Parkinsonian rigidity are those which re- 
quire attention and static judgment.) Rev. neur., 
1928, 35, 909-912.—-Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2723. Guiraud, —, & Cailleux, —. Psychose 
hallucinatoire chronique avec syntonie et pyknisme. 
(Chronic hallucinatory psychosis with syntony and 
pyknism.) Bull. soc. clin. méd. ment., 1928, 21, 109 
115.—The article is the presentation of the case of a 
patient 54 years of age who had a persecution com- 
plex, the diagnosis being one of chronic hallucinatory 
psychosis and of progressive systematized delirium 
without aleoholism. The authors emphasized the 
fact that in Bleuler’s classification this patient should 
be placed in the schizophrenia group. They showed, 
however, that the patient cannot be placed in this 
group because he did not manifest any decline in 
association of ideas, any weakening in affectivity, or 
any autism. Several authors have tried to show 
that, in the chronic hallucinatory psychosis, true 
hallucinations are rare, and that the dependent phe- 
nomena consist of an exaggeration of imperfectly 
objectivated inner language. These hallucinations 
are in reality only expressions of thought not recog- 
nized as such. It seems that subconscious thought 
sometimes emerges in consciousness with all the 
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characteristics of pereeption.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne ). 

2724. Laignel-Lavastine, —. Les réactions sym- 
pathiques et endocriniennes chez les psychonévroses. 
(Sympathetic and endocrine reactions in psycho- 
neuroses.) Monde méd., 38, 609-624.—The article 
is a description of the concentric method which, 
in the diagnosis of ps ychoneuroses, allows the sue- 
cessive viewing of the psychic zone, the neurological 
zone, the endocrine zone, the visceral zone, and the 
morbifie Examples in support of this 
method are given.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2725. Lhermitte, J.. de Massary, J.. & Kyriaco, 
—, Le réle de la pensée spatiale dans l’apraxie. 
(The role of spatial thought in apraxia.) Rev. 
neur., 1928, 35, 825-903.—The authors have described 
their observations on a patient afflicted with apraxia 
which was both ideational and ideomotor. This case 
was interesting because of the appearance of an 
extremely complete apraxia involving all acts out- 
side of purely automatic or instinctive actions. This 
was true in spite of the perfect integrity of the ele- 
mentary motricity, of the reflex motricity, and of 
the language function, as well as of the integrity of 
the intellectual and perceptive faculties, a condition 
which showed that the original lesion must be as- 
cribed to a limited part of the encephalon. In this 
to discover as the origin of the 
apractic certain decided modifications in 
the geometric sense. The patient manifested great 
difficulty in imagining the most characteristic parts 
of his body. It was impossible for him to apply his 
motor activity to the realization of geometric forms. 
There was a striking opposition between the con- 
servation of the knowing faculties and the dissolu- 
tion of efficacious motor activity. For example, if 
certain very different forms were placed before the 
would immediately recognize them, but 


nucleus. 


case it was easy 


disorder 


patient, ne 

if he was asked to superimpose two of the simplest 
forms on each other, he could not do so. Every- 
thing took place as if there existed a break in the 


connection which unites appreciation of forms and 
perception of space with the faculty of practicing, 
of utilizing, and of applying these data to voluntary 
motor activity. The authors believe that this very com- 
plex motor disorder, apraxia, can nearly always be 
explained by the schism of the concept of exterior 
space from motor schemas and by the dissolution of 
visuo-tactile representation of the subject’s body.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2726. Macklin, M. T. Mongolian imbecility. 
Eugenics, 1929, 2, 25-27.—The popular scientific 
theories explaining the appearance of Mongolian 
imbecility are diseussed. The author claims that it 
is not due to conditions operating during pregnancy, 
but is inherited. It is due to at least five recessive 
factors in a very complicated grouping.—W. C. Poole, 
Jr. (Worcester, Mass. ). 

Magalhaes Lemos, —. Emotion, choc et 
(Emotion, shock and mental 
confusion.) Rev. neur., 1928, 35, 870-880.—The 
author describes a ease of mental confusion in a 
subject who was in complete physical and mental 
health up to the moment when the confusion syn- 
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drome broke out. This syndrome burst forth ab- 
ruptly after a violent emotional shock (the Portugal 
revolution, the subject living at that time in Porto). 
This fact shows that mental traumatism can by itself 
bring about mental ‘confusion. Moreover, a pleasant 
shock led abruptly to a cure in this patient.—Math. 
H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2728. Oliviers, —. Les troubles mentaux tardifs 
de l’encéphalite léthargique chez l’adulte. (Late 
mental disturbances in encephalitis lethargica of the 
adult.) J. de neur. et de psychiat., 1928, 28, 487- 
501.—This study is based on the clinical observation 
of twenty cases. The mental symptoms often appear 
three or four years after the encephalitic attack; 
they are polymorph, including depressive and hypo- 
manic conditions with profound change of character, 
frequently sexual perversions, hebephreno-catatonic 
syndromes, bradyphrenia. The Parkinsonian cases 
present an unquestionable diminution of the intellec- 
tual faculties. The prognosis is serious: physical 
and mental decay is most frequently the end result. 
The impulsive, quarrelling, obscene behavior of the 
patients necessitates a constant supervision. De- 
linquencies committed by these patients are charac- 
terized by their impulsive, puerile, needless, absurd 
and often cruel nature, by the absence of remorse 
and, rarely, by partial or total amnesia. Medico- 
legally the conclusion of irresponsibility is always 
justified —H. C. Syz (New York City). 

2729. Paisley, F. A. Occupational therapy treat- 
ment for a group of spastic cases—children under 
twelve years of age. Occup. Therap. ¢ Rehab., 
1929, 8, 83-94.—Mental factors loom rather large 
in the treatment of such cases. For instance, 
anxiety to force the patients leads to impatience and 
irritability, so that they become easily discouraged. 
They often labor under the fixed idea that the “ bad 
hand” cannot be used, and this attitude must be 
changed before the actual habits can successfully be 
ehanged. The awkward gait characteristic of such 
eases needs correction in order to produce greater 
mental poise. Of course the absolute rule is that the 
bad hands or feet must be used. The first effort, 
however slight, starts a change in the mental atti- 
tude. No attempt is made to use a spastic muscle 
until it is relaxed. Typical of projects that prove 
valuable in the development of these muscles are 
games, construction of gifts, community projects in 
which the patients all construct some ohject such as 
a home for the Three Bears, foot looms and simple 
dances for leg cases.—H. FE. Burtt (Ohio State). 

2730. Ranschburg, P. Az epilepsia gyakorisaga. 
Klimas, politikai, és kézgazdasagi tényezok befo- 
lyasa az epilepsia fellépésére. (The frequency of 
epilepsy. The influence of climatic, political and eco- 
nomie factors upon the frequency of incidence of 
epilepsy.) Magyar Orvos, 1928, 8.—The proportion 
of cases of epilepsy to those of all nervous diseases 
in the author’s clinic for nerve patients during the 
last ten years is 2.63%. In the three coldest months 
this figure was smaller (2.2%); in the warmer quar- 
ters of the year it mounted by degrees to 2.5 and 2.7, 
and in the fall-winter quarter (September-Novem- 
ber) again became 2.6. The highest figure of the 
decade was that of the year under communism, with 
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4.3%. From this point the figure fell during the 
next three years, and was least in 1922, with 1.0%. 
The influence of the last war years, the economic 
collapse, and especially the revolution is clearly 
shown in the increase of the proportion: 1917, 3.2%; 
1918, 3.6%; 1919, 4.3%. Whether mental or phys- 
ical sufferings were more effective in increasing the 
frequency of epilepsy cases cannot be ascertained. 
In the years of inflation, however, cases were rarer, 
and in those of the deflation they became more fre- 
quent again, to wane anew with the increasing con- 
solidation of social relations. In our statistics, 
therefore, the influence of the several psychic factors 
is more striking than that of the climatic ones.—P. 
Ranschburg (Budapest). 


2731. Rickman, J. A survey: the development of 
the psychoanalytical theory of the psychoses. 
(1894-1926.) Brit. J. Med. Psychol., 1926, 6, 270- 
294; 1927, 7, 94-124, 321-374.—This article is a 
comprehensive history of the development of the 
mechanisms and concepts of psychoanalysis as they 
are used in the explanation of the psychoses. In 
Part I the author traces the development of the 
earliest concepts, those arising from 1893 to 1914. 
In this period the psychoses were viewed from the 
aspect of libido development, stress being laid on 
fixation points, on defense mechanisms, on the aims 
of the sexual instinct, and on object cathexis. The 
following topies are treated in this section: defense 
mechanisms, hallucinatory confusion and projection, 
mechanism in hallucination, hysteria and dementia 
praecox compared and contrasted, the Schreber case, 
the mechanisms of paranoia, the mechanism of re- 
pression, and the manic-depressive disorders. In the 
second and third parts the developments since 1914 
are described. The earlier concepts are not rejected, 
but additions are made which present a little dif- 
ferent orientation. Psychoses are viewed from the 
aspect of ego-development. The economic factor is 
recognized as contributing to mental disease, the 
division of the ego into super-ego and real ego is 
made, and cathexis of the ego, the castration com- 
plex and types of object-relationship are developed 
and emphasized. In Part II the following topies are 
treated: narcissism, the modification of the feeling of 
omnipotence, the developmental stages of the ego, mel- 
ancholia, the super-ego, and the death instincts. Part 
III takes up the following: the ego and id, the sense 
of reality, anxiety, and a classification of the neu- 
roses, psychoneuroses, and psychoses. Under “ Some 
brief descriptions by way of approach to definition,” 
the author gives the diagnosis, symptoms, course, 
etiology and mechanisms for the following diseases: 
anxiety neuroses, neurasthenia, hypochondria, con- 
version hysteria, anxiety hysteria, obsessional neu- 
roses, paranoia, manic-depressive disease, dementia 
praecox, pathoneuroses, and traumatic neuroses. The 
author concludes with the statment that there is an 
inevitable tendency in psychiatry towards a combi- 
nation of the usual psychiatrie method, which has 
emphasized the approach of the physical sciences in 
terms of number, measure and seales, and the more 
recent psychoanalytic method which studies the ar- 
rangement, interaction and effects on behavior of 
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“ presentations in the mind.”—C. W. Brown (Chi- 
cago). 

2732. Rosenberg, M. The curative value of the 
mind. New York: Dean, 1929. Pp. 48. $1.50.—W. 
S. Hunter (Clark). 

2733. Rosenfeld, M. Die Stodrungen des Be- 
wusstseins. (Disturbances of consciousness.) Leip- 
zig: Thieme, 1929. Pp. 247. Rm. 16.—The author 
characterizes his monograph on mental disorders as 
clinieal-diagnostie studies for doctors and students. 
He begins with a definition of mental disorder 
which seems satisfactory for practical clinical pur- 
poses. He differentiates between objective and sub- 
jective, primary and secondary mental disorders, 
and presents in the general part a survey of the 
most important types of such disturbances. In 
further chapters he sums up the physico-nervous 
symptoms which accompany mental disorder. A 
special chapter is given to the problem of mental 
disorder and the brain process. The specifically 
clinical forms of mental disorder are presented in a 
special clinical part. Here he emphasizes especially 
the mental disorders which occur in schizophrenia 
and manic-depressive psychosis. In the concluding 
section the author summarizes several diagnostic 
findings. He emphasizes the fact that in the diag- 
nosis of a visible psychosis it is not a question of the 
content of this psychosis but of the process of the 
psychic events and the mental condition at each spe- 
cifie stage. Each section is followed by a bibliog- 
raphy.—M. Rosenfeld (Rostock). 

2734. Toulouse, —. L’epilepsie. (Epilepsy. ) 
Prophyl. ment., 1928, 5, 483-486.—Brief deserip- 
tions of the various forms of epilepsy, including 
“even the least typical.”—E. B. Heim (Price, Utah). 

2735. Toulouse, Ed., Marchand, L., & Picard, J. 
De l’automatisme epileptique eupraxique. (On 
eupractie epileptic automatism.) Presse méd., 1928, 
36, 1,659-—1,661.—The article is a description of cases 
of epileptics in whom, along with well characterized 
fugues, the authors were able to observe codrdinated 
automatic actions forming all the intermediary stages 
between the most incoherent acts, which were the 
manifestations of an inferior automatic activity, and 
well codrdinated acts, which were the manifestations 
of a superior automatic activity. There is, therefore, 
a chain of intermediary states between normal, vol- 
untary, conscious activity, which leaves memories, 
and epileptic, automatic acts where the elements of 
will, consciousness, lucidity, and memory appear to 
be absent or are no longer recognized under their 
habitual modes. The authors think that it is neces- 
sary to look for the conditioning of all these dis- 
orders in the diminution of the functioning of the 
cortex, the breaking down of which brings about 
these automatic episodes. A short bibliography ends 
this study.— Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2736. Traquair, H. M. Tobacco amblyopia. 
Lancet, 1928, 215, 1,173-1,177.—A diseussion of the 
disease in tobacco users characterized by (1) “ misty” 
vision, e.g., inability to recognize the faces of friends; 
(2) difficulty in reading; (3) “dazzling” in sun- 
light, i.e., patient seems to see a bright silvery fog 
between him and objects.—W. T. Heron (Minnesota). 
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2737. [Various.] Leitsaitze der Vortraige und 
Referate des IV Allgemeinen arztlichen Kongresses 
fiir Psychotherapie in Bad Nauheim vom 12-14 
April, 1929. (Abstracts and reports of the Fourth 
General Congress for Psychotherapy in Bad Nau- 
heim, April 12-14, 1929.) Alig. drzt. Zsch. f. Psy- 
chotherap. u. psych. Hygiene, 1929, 2, 129-156.— 
Abstracts and reports of the Congress are given as 
follows: Jung, C. G., Goals of psychotherapy: 
Patients over forty are best treated by a synthetic 
dream analysis in which the underlying thoughts 
are made clear to the patient with all of their his 
torical significance Stockmeyer, W., The develop- 
ment of the inferiority function in psychotherapy. 
von Hattingberg, H., Psychological types: The un 
conscious attitude type may compensate for the 
conscious. In order to treat patients successfully the 
type must be taken into consideration. Heyer, G. 
K., Clinical analysis of patients’ drawings: Draw- 
ings often give information about the unconscious 
which one fails to get in words. Korner, , The 
clinical significance of the collective unconscious: 
Every experience is a mingling of conscious and un- 
conscious, between which an external rhythm exists. 
\ disturbance of this rhythm, as when the conscious 
red by the elements of the collective un 


vert’ ¥ 
! verpo 


conscious, ives rise to a_ pathological process. 
Kiinkel, F.. Individual psych plogy’s note on C. G. 


Jung's report on ‘Goals of psychotherapy’: The 
author sees danger in the attitude of dependence on 
the physician involved in Jung’s treatment, and 
thinks Adler’s system less poetic but more useful. 
Maede r, \ , 
Mind has the pec uliar power ie regulation,” first 
to maintain personal unity and continuity, and sec 
ond, to restore it; the physician embodies regulation 
and integration for the psychoneurotie and so acts 
to strengthen the natural tendency. van der Hoop, 
J. H.. On the relation between psychic states and 
Hysterical reactions have been 
found to oceur most frequently in extraverts of the 
feeling type; the author indicates an explanation. 
Kankeleit, O., Feeling of guilt and neurosis. Schind- 
ler, W., Dream interpretations in the light of the 
different psychological schools of the wnconscious, 
and their clinical significance: For practical thera- 
peutic results dream analysis should be highly in- 
Geinitz, H., Psychogenesis of all 


Reputation and psychiatric guidance: 


fy pes nm hysterics: 


dividualized. ; 

disease: All manifestations of living beings, health 
as well as disease, depend on soul or foree. 
Kretschmer, R., Psychotherapy of schizophrenia and 
its limitations. Kronfeld, A., On the psychotherapy 
of disturbed organic functions: indication, contra- 
ndication, and method of choice: The author depre- 
eates the frequent sharp differentiation of psycho- 
therapy and somatotherapy. Schultz, J. H., 
Increasing degrees of task-dificulty in autogenic 
training: The author outlines how they may be ob- 
tained. Speer, —, Schizophrenic symbols and the 
psychotherapy of schizophrenia: An investigation of 
the value of schizophrenic symbols in relation to 
practical psychotherapy in schizophrenic patients. 
Simmel, E., Psychoanalytic points of view in the 
treatment of psychoses. Goldstein, K., Some lead- 
ing remarks on psychotherapy: The author urges the 
incorporation of somatie with psychic treatment of 
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patients. Lowenstein, O., Is an experimental foun- 
dation of psychotherapy possible? Heimsoth, K. G., 
The treatment of homosexuality: When homosexual- 
ity is the result of a neurotic inhibition of hetero- 
sexuality, the latter can be restored by psychotherapy. 
Riimke, H. C., Practical experience with psycho- 
therapy: On the basis of 50 patients treated with 
analytic-synthetic psychotherapy, of which 26 re- 
covered, 9 improved, and 15 were unaffected or grew 
worse, the following items are noted as indicating a 
favorable prognosis: A particular type of person- 
ality—its material and structure, the sthenic tem- 
perament, plasticity of the personality, a marked 
psychosis of Adler’s type, and well organized dreams, 
biographical or introspective. The bringing to con- 
sciousness of the complex is not always necessary. 
The author raises the question whether one is justi- 
fied, without warning to the patient or family, in 
carrying out an analysis which will undermine a 
moral code. Unger, W., Thoughts on the psychol- 
ogy of expression occasioned by observing a case of 
encephalitis: The author emphasizes the diagnostic 
value of facial expression as an aid to the rational 
methods of psychotherapy. Jolowicz, E., Organiza- 
tion of local groups. Weinberg, A. A., Organization 
of the national groups. Loewy-Hattendorf, E., 
Development of medical standing of the organiza- 
tion. Allers, R., Religion and psychotherapy: In 
order to understand a neurosis completely one must 
know the metaphysical background. Kiinkel, F., 
Religion and psychotherapy: False religion, by prom 
ising forgiveness, hope, and eternal life, serves 
neurotic ends. True religion aids psychotherapy by 
showing man his unimportance and his importance 
as a member of a larger whole. Haeberlin, C., Out- 
line for a discussion of religion and psychotherapy: 
In olden times when religion was closely related to 
eulture symbols, which were largely nature symbols, 
religious ceremonials were a source of much inspira- 
tion; in our symbol-poor age psychotherapy may 
serve similar ends by disclosing individual symbols 
which, since they are closely related to the religious 
sphere, are sources of power to the mental suffers. 
Friedlander, A. A., The need of the German medical 
profession (medical development and quackery): 
The need is for an ethical and social point of view. 
Weinmann, K., Psychotherapy in private practice. 
Roper, E., Limits of psychotherapy in private prac- 
tice. Cimbal, W., Report on wishes and interests of 
members of the society. Sommer, R., Psychotherapy 
and mental hygiene —M. A. M. Lee (Chicago). 


2738. Wagstaffe, W. W. Traumatic epilepsy 
after gunshot wound of the head. Lancet, 1928, 
214, 861-862.—A consideration of a total of 820 
war cases, of which 340 were alive and 245 were 
dead, the remainder could not be traced. About 18% 
of those with penetrating wounds develop traumatic 
epilepsy, while in the rest the incidence is only 2%. 
There are still alive 5 eases with penetrating wounds 
in the frontal region. All of these cases show 
“ marked mental deterioration.” There is no relation- 
ship between the site of the wound and the onset of 
traumatic epilepsy —W. T. Heron (Minnesota). 


[See also abstracts 2609, 2612, 2652, 2654, 2683, 
2694, 2696, 2700, 2701, 2797, 2833.] 
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2739. Banerjee, H.C. The sign language of deaf- 
mutes. Indian J. Psychol., 1928, 3, 69-87.—In 
three schools for deaf-mutes in Bengal, it was found 
that there had been developed very elaborate gesture 
languages. Some of the gestures had the same mean- 
ing from school to school, but most of them were of 
purely local significance. The languages were chiefly 
composed of symbols representative of some aspect 
or feature of the objects and events of their com- 
mon experience, although in many eases the origin 
has been obscured by extension of meaning. Rev- 
eries and dreams sometimes have this gesture accom- 
paniment, but it cannot be stated definitely whether 
or not the deaf-mutes think in these terms.—D. L. 
Bidwell (Ohio State). 


2740. Baudouin, Ch. Psychanalyse de l'art. (The 
psychoanalysis of art.) Paris: Alean, 1929. Pp. 
274. 30 fr.—Esthetics which is founded on psycho- 
analysis consists in the search for the relations which 
art bears to complexes, personal or primitive, either 
in the creative artist or in the contemplator of the 
work. In the first part of the book the author 
studies the creation of the artist: myth and primitive 
complexes; the esthetic analyses of Freud; the di- 
pus complex in art; narcissism, introversion, and the 
seclusion complex; the analysis of Vietor Hugo’s La 
Conscience; the genesis of a work of art; and its 
direct analysis. The psychological genesis of a work 
is above all the reaction to a present or recent stim- 
ulus, to a given situation. This reaction puts into 
play certain complexes which are often very primi- 
tive. It tries to assimilate the present situation, 
to establish harmonious and unforeseen relation- 
ships between itself and existing complexes, and 
to furnish an adequate response. In the second sec- 
tion the author considers esthetic contemplation. 
He tries to find the relations which are established 
between the given work and complexes of the spec- 
tator, the listener, or the reader who is delighted by 
the contemplation of the work. It seems to the 
author that communication between the unconscious- 
ness of the creator and that of the contemplator can 
hardly be established except in the region of primi- 
tive complexes and by means of the collective 
symbols which express them. The third section deals 
with the question of what we can learn about the 
function of art from these investigations when con- 
fronted by the data of current psychology, and the 
author tries to determine exactly what is the nature 
of the displacements and discharges of potential 
which art is susceptible of provoking. He discusses 
art as an investigator of dreams, catharsis, expres- 
sion and objectivation, the symbol and synthesis, the 
function of diversion, and psychological grafting. 
In the fourth section, the author tries to place art 
and beauty in their relation to sublimation and to 
determine the relations of art and ethies. A _ bib- 
liography of more than 200 works ends the study.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2741. Becker, H. Sargasso iceberg: a study in 
cultural lag and institutional disintegration. Amer. 
J. Sociol., 1928, 34, 492-506.—Cultural conditions to 
which the Lutheran church in Germany has long 
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been adjusted are breaking up and there is risk of 
disintegration. These changes are described. —E. R. 
Groves (North Carolina). 

2742. Bernard, J. Political leadership among 
North American Indians. Amer. J. Sociol., 1923, 
34, 296-315.—Political leadership of the North 
American Indians was largely psychological rather 
than based on institutional or formal mechanisms. 
The commanding leaders arose in struggle with the 
whites. Their motives were economic and personal. 
The important characteristic of the leader was per- 
sonality and a striking physique was the most im 
pressive element.—E. R. Groves (North Carolina). 

2743. Brémme, O. Vergeistigte Stimmtechnik. 
Ein Erfordernis fiir die Ausbildung des Gesangleh- 
rers. (Psychological voice technic; a requirement 
for the development of the voice teacher.) Monats 
schr. f. Ohrenhk., 1928, 62, 768-772.—C. W. Dar 
row (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

2744. Brown, F.C. Building a museum to human 
specifications. Scient. Mo., 1928, 26, 193-201.—A 
brief discussion as to how a museum should be con 
structed so as to overcome physical fatigue as much 
as possible—L. E. Wiley (Chicago). 


2745. Bruce, H. A. If we really would lessen 
crime. Century, 1929, 117, 471-478.—The author 
finds the eure for crime, not in a reorganization of 
criminal laws, but in the correction of social con- 
ditions which lead to criminality. Among other 
things he gives as causes of crime the improper train 
ing of youth, our philosophy of materialism, and the 
glorification of crime by motion pictures and the 
press.—J. R. Liggett (California at Los Angeles). 


2746. Bruen, C. The present state of aesthetics. 
Psyche, 1928, 9, 78-93.—There is a vast amount of 
literature regarding experimental findings in esthet- 
ies, but it is seattered in books and periodicals. It 
should be integrated. At present it is practically 
unused. The tradition of psychological esthetics has 
been developed, fixed; but until the synthesis of the 
experimental findings has been made the science will 
remain unorganized. Art and esthetics are com- 
plementary. They regard respectively the outer and 
inner conditions of definite processes. We need an 
inclusive statement of the processes of both.—T7. R. 
Garth (Denver). 


2747. Brunner, E. Psychologie und Weltan- 
schauung. (Psychology and Weltanschauung.) Neue 
Schweiz. Rundschau, 1929, 22, 4-22.—Two points 
constitute the concept of the crisis of psychology; the 
limitation of the personal spirit, and evil. Theology, 
however, would deal seriously with these two para- 
doxical basic determinants: (1) the human being is 
spirit, but finite, created spirit (“ Nichtgott”); and 
(2) the human being is, to be sure, related to the 
divine law of good, but he exists in contradiction to 
this law.— A. Rémer (Leipzig). 


2748. Cabot, J. Accions superficial i profunda de 


l’art. (The superficial and the profound functions 
of art.) Criterion, 1929, 5, 89-91—J. W. Nagge 
(Clark). 


2749. Cazeneuve, P. A propos de la psychologie 
des foules. (Concerning the psychology of crowds.) 
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Prophyl. ment., 1928, 5, 514-517.—A negative criti- 
cism of the reflex and unconscious activity theory.— 
E. B. Heim (Price, Utah). 

2750. Church, H. W. The marriage problem in 
recent French literature. Amer. J. Sociol., 1928, 
34, 465-479.—Anglo-Saxon marriage is primarily a 
two individuals; French marriage chiefly an 
two families. Only recently has 
serious questioning in France of the 
institution of marriage. In contemporary literature 
find as yet any serious attack upon mar 
institution.—E.. R. Groves (North Caro 
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2751. Conboy, M. Thinking together. I. Who is 
my neighbor? Rel. Educ., 1929, 24, 233-236.—We 
differ in many ways, but we all have the obligations 
of good citizenship and the privilege of applying the 
Rule. We cannot retain our self respect 
without defending those rights which not only are 
essential for our well being, but are also the guaran- 
tee of our common security.—J. P. Hylan (Stone- 
ham, Mass.). 

2752. Dangel, R. Kunststiicke nordamerikan- 
ischer Medizinmanner. (Tricks of North-American 
Zsch. i. Parapsychol., 1928, 670— 
author is of the opinion that in many 
cases the medicine man believes in himself and that 
in every case he is a more or less skillful juggler. 


Golde n 
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Many a beautiful effect is produced through hyp- 
nosis and suggestion. Dangel treats the following 
sections: suggestion and hypnosis, the miracle of the 
mango tree, the fire-walk, supernormal knowledge, 


jugglery, snake dances.—O. Seeling (Berlin). 
753. Decroly, O. Quelques considérations sur le 


mensonge envisagé comme manifestation de l’in- 
stinct de défense. (Some considerations concerning 
lying regarded as a manifestation of the instinct of 
defense.) J. de neur. et de psychiat., 1928, 28, 465- 
186.—Duprat’s views on lying and his classification 


of the motives leading to deceit are presented. Sum- 
marizing his own concept of instincts, the author 
distinguishes an instinct of defense which merges 
with and aids the other primary and secondary in- 
stincts That lying may be considered a manifesta 
tion of this instinet of defense and may combine 
with any of the other principal instinctive tendencies 
is illustrated by many examples.—H. C. Syz (New 


York City). 

2754. Douglass, H. P. Seminar round tables. III. 
Community cooperation and relationships. Rel. 
Educ., 1929, 24, 228-242.—This is a review of a 
round table diseussion of joint religious services, 
religious education, moral reform, and social service 
coéperation, at which coéperation within limits be- 
tween different religious groups was recommended.— 
J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 

2755. Dresser, H. W. Outlines of the psychology 
of religion. New York: Crowell, 1929. Pp. xiii + 
451. $3.00.—The aim of this volume is to correlate 
the leading topies in the psychology of religion, to 
aid college students, students of religion, and readers 
who are interested in the changing conceptions of re- 
ligion of the present time. The topies covered are: 
the scope and field of religion; principles of psy- 
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chological study; worship; prayer; faith; belief; 
belief in God; childhood and adolescence; duality of 
self; conversion; the function of consciousness; the 
sphere of experience; mysticism; the value of 
mysticism; personality; the subconscious; symbols; 
revelation; belief in immortality; the spiritual 
world; sin and reformation; elements of religion; 
intuition and valuation; rationalism; changing con- 
ceptions; and religion as a way of life. The work 
is an attempt to make explicit the psychology otf 
the more affirmative approaches to the subject. The 
author has made an unbiased analysis of the above 
topies and has attempted to clarify and define rather 
than to explain. It should be of interest and value 
to teachers and students of the psychology of re- 
ligion and social psychology. There are many ref- 
erences at the end of each chapter and in footnotes. 

—R. C. Travis (Yale). 

2756. Dugas, —. Nouvelles réflexions sur la 
politesse. (New reflections on politeness.) Psychol. 
et vie, 1929, 3, 51-53.—Politeness is a social art. 
There is no politeness, properly speaking; there are 
only polite societies, for it is social friction which 
polishes men, fashions their characteristics, renders 
them pliant so that they can come in contact with 
each other without violence. Let us place individ- 
uals face to face, and they can be thought of as 
antagonist forces. These forces, however, combine, 
and the result is politeness —Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 
bonne ). 


2757. Engelman, U. Z. Intermarriage among 
Jews in Switzerland. Amer. J. Sociol., 1928, 34, 
516-523.—The Jews of Switzerland, both men and 
women, reveal an inereasing tendency to marry 
Protestants and Catholics. Such mixed marriages 
are increasing relatively faster than homogeneous 


marriages.—E. R. Groves (North Carolina). 


2758. Gifford, H. The “ Mongolian eye.” Amer. 
J. Opkth., 1928, 11, 887-893.—The slanting palpe- 
bral fissure probably does not oecur much more fre- 
quently among Mongolians than among Aryans. 
The impression to the contrary is attributed to the 
narrowness of the Mongolian palpebral fissure, to 
the lack of deep recess characteristic of the Aryan, 
and to the desire of artists and actors to exaggerate 
effeets.—C. W. Darrow (Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search ). 

2759. Gray, W. S., & Munroe, R. The reading 
interests and habits of adults. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1929. Pp. xiii-+ 305. $3.50.—The problem 
was to discover “ what is in the experience of some 
persons which causes them to acquire and continue 
desirable habits of reading and what is lacking from 
the experience of others.” A digest of previous in- 
vestigations shows a great increase in reading, the 
amount varying in different parts of the country, 
but the reading of books is by no means as universal 
as the reading of newspapers. The analysis of the 
material read shows much reading of the sensa- 
tional in the newspapers, the reading of the popular 
types of magazines and of fiction. Reading interests 
vary for the different groups (industrial, business, 
farm) and with conditions (age, sex, edneation, etc.). 
Children’s reading increases until 12 to 15 years, 
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which is the critical period. Case studies of the 
reading habits of 270 adults were made through 
brief personal interviews. The data on the motives 
for reading magazines and books show recreation as 
first and information as second, with the selection of 
books being influenced most by friends, next by the 
books at hand, and third by reviews. In a number 
of intensive case studies (15), the development of 
reading habits showed great variety, those due to 
some sort of maladjustment or to emotional attach- 
ment to one of the parents being most conspicuous. 
Bibliography of 150 studies—E. B. Heim (Price, 
Utah). 

2760. Heinrich, F. Die Musik als harmonischer 
Selbstwert. (Music as a harmonious self-expres- 
sion.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1929, 68, 1-164.— 
This article is a discussion of what the author con- 
siders of intrinsic value in the realm of the esthetics 
of music. It makes no pretense of being an ex- 
haustive study. The work takes in the period of 
German musie beginning with Bach and ending with 
Brahms. All musical terms used in the article are 
to be interpreted in the light of the musical science 
of that epoch. In the 19th century the science of 
music was considered metaphysically and idealistic- 
ally. The esthetics of music has to do with values. 
The author states that a value becomes such only 
when it enters consciousness and is felt as a value. 
This state, so far as it is esthetic, arises from audi- 
tory sensations and not from the unknown. Where 
no sound waves reach the auditory organs there 
exists nothing that can be called the estheties of 
music. The esthetics of music has emanated from 
tones as auditory phenomena. Their objectivity and 
manner of occurrence are ascribed to hearing. Tones 
become esthetically active when they are called forth 
in the act of creating. The methods of esthetics 
must be a union of phenomenal and psychological 
views. Whatever the province of historical music 
takes into consideration, it should confine itself to 
the great period of music, namely the epoch of Bach- 
Brahms. The search for esthetic norms in music 
must limit itself to instrumental music. Whenever 
it eoncerns only the affective side it should take 
voeal music into consideration, because this resembles 
the natural side of music more completely than does 
instrumental music. The article is divided into ten 
sections in addition to the introduction. The first 
section gives a brief survey. The methods and scope 
of the work are described in the second. This is fol- 
lowed by a discussion of the objective side of musie, 
while the following section treats of the affective 
side. Section 5 covers the field of harmony in some 
detail. The sixth and seventh sections are devoted to 
a discussion of musical expression and musical sci- 
ence and symbols. The author treats of the musical 
als ob at length. The sections on musical empathy 
and the value of musie complete the article. Refer- 
ences are given in the footnotes—H. S. Clapp 
(Valhalla, N. Y.). 

2761. Hollander, B. Why folk are superstitious. 
Ethol. J., 1929, 14, 30-32.“ Superstitions of today 
are mostly a matter of good and bad luck portents. 
. . . There is a risk about motor-driving and aero- 
plane piloting, so a nickel Venus in flying drapery 
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or a golliwogg is perched on the radiator.” Hollander 
emphasizes the power of “suggestion” and says 
“if you cannot have hope be indifferent; for good 
or bad luck, if firmly believed in, has a trick of 
realizing itself.” “ Far better, if people must pre- 
dict, to gild the future; optimism would be justified 
of her children.”—F. M. Teagarden (Pittsburgh). 

2762. Holmes, R. H. A study in the origins of 
distinguished living Americans. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1929, 34, 670-685.—A study of the 1924-25 Who’s 
Who in America reveals that the cities are more than 
twice as productive of distinguished Americans as 
the country. From 1840-90 the ratio of the city’s 
production decreased. Changing conditions in city 
and country explain the rural improvement. In the 
study 21,600 names were grouped according to 
twelve occupations in the effort to compare the urban 
and rural environments.—E. R. Groves (North Caro- 
lina). 

2763. House, F. N. The range of social theory. 
New York: Holt, 1929. Pp. 587. $3.60.—In this 
summarization of social theory the development of 
various concepts is traced, their present status exam- 
ined, and their utility evaluated. The social studies 
are regarded as “rooted in the quest for guidance 
in practical social affairs, particularly in social work 
and government.” Part I, Geography and Social 
Differentiation, reviews attempted explanations of 
problems of “ human ecology” and economic organi- 
zation. Theories of population growth, population 
movement, racial and nationality differences, compe- 
tition and division of labor, and the exchange of 
commodities are here considered. Part II, Human 
Nature and Collective Behavior, is concerned with 
culture and the psychological nature of man. 
Hypotheses which seek to explain social behavior in 
terms of cultural factors are presented. The author 
also includes some contributions which point to the 
psychological basis of social phenomena, but the 
treatment is that of the sociologist. Part III, Con- 
flict and Social Control, is an account of concepts 
relating to social conflict and adjustment, the causes 
of war, revolution and reform, labor problems, juris- 
prudence, and the evolution of government. Part 
IV, The Trend of Social Theory, seeks to analyze 
the tendencies and meaning in methodological prob- 
lems of the social studies—D. Katz (Princeton). 

2764. Hughes, E. C. Personality types and the 
division of labor. Amer. J. Sociol., 1928, 34, 754 
768.—Persons are taken out of their family settings 
by division of labor and brought where competition 
gives them opportunity for work. This lessens and 
for some who are more mobile and esoteric largely 
removes the products of family and community asso- 
ciation. Division of labor may be sacred and secu- 
lar. The sacred represents a caste system in which 
birth fixes occupation. In our world this determi- 
nation of occupation by birth is uncommon. A man’s 
trade becomes more important than his family.—E. 
R. Groves (North Carolina). 

2765. Huntington, E. The quantitative phases of 
human geography. Scient. Mo., 1927, 25, 289-305. 
—The old method of deriving conclusions from a 
few qualitative descriptions must give way to quan- 
titative studies. In human geography statistics are 
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being utilized more and more. The isopleth map is 

a means of stating the geographical conditions in 

quantitative terms. Its use is increasing rapidly. 

Examples as to how it is used are given in the text. 
L. E. Wiley (Chicago). 


2766. Israel, E. L. Seminar round tables. I. 
Vocational adjustments. Rel. Educ., 1929, 24, 220 


224.—Here are discussed some racial antagonisms 
which cause discriminations in certain vocational 
fields. Catholies are frequently placed at a disad- 


vantage because of their religion, though this may be 
on account of a racial difference. It is especially 
diffieult for Jews to enter banking or teaching posi- 
Non-Jewish hospitals are closed to Jewish 


; 


LIONS. 
internes. Engineering and insurance are practically 
closed to Jews, and Jewish girls are not wanted as 


waitresses or telephone operators. The reasons for 
less religious than economic and _ social. 
Orthodox Jews cause inconvenience because of Sab- 
baths and holidays. People of like tastes work to- 
best. Group phobia causes antagonisms. 
Aggressiveness and boorishness are often charged 
against young Jews.—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass. ). 


2767. Jespersen, O. An international language. 
New York: Norton, 1929. Pp. 196. $2.50.—A 
summary of the arguments for and against the idea 
of an artificial international auxiliary language and 
a brief review of the history of the international 
language movement, followed by a presentation of 
he scheme of a new language, Novial, “the first 
interlanguage ever framed by a professional philol- 
ogist.”. The general principle followed throughout 
consists in the selection of those phonetic, morpho- 
logic, and syntactic features which will conform to 
the established language habits of the greatest pos- 
sible number of persons and which will at the same 
time be as simple and regular as possible.—E. A. 
Esper (Washington). 


2768. Knabe, E. 


thy 
ifs lS 


gether 


Psychiatrie und Seelsorge. 

(Psychiatry and the ministry.) Schwerin: Bahn, 

1929. Pp. 44. M. 1.65.—This seventeenth number 

of the series Arzt und Seelsorger gives single illus- 

trations from practical work. The testimonials given 

in the appendix will interest psychologists of religion. 
1. Rimer (Leipzig). 


Loeb, E. M. Shaman and seer. Amer. 
Anthrop., 1929, 31, 60-84.—The necessity of differ- 
entiating between two types of shaman, the inspira 
tional and non-inspirational, has been shown else- 
where. In the present paper, Loeb proposes to show 
the non-inspirational shaman or seer is the 
oldest type of Indonesian medicine man, and that 
he resembles the seer of all primitive cultures, while 
the true shaman of the inspirational or Siberian type 
is a product of higher cultures. Inspirational 
shamanism is widespread, occurring among the moré 
centrally located primitive peoples. Two important 
culture traits are always found associated with it, 
which are lacking in regions having the non-inspira- 
tional shamans—prophesying and exorcism. Only 
in Indonesia do both types of shamanism exist to- 
gether. The essentials of the seer, or non-inspira- 
tional shaman, are the obtaining of a vision and 
guardian spirit or spirits, who communicate with the 
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seer and aid him in cures. Spirits speak through the 
true shaman and to the seer. The seer’s vision may 
be obtained voluntarily or involuntarily. It is a 
problem how the seer became converted into the in- 
spirational shaman. This may have grown out of 
the primitive ideas of soul-loss in disease, and the 
possibility of possession by an alien spirit, or it may 
be that the phenomenon of inspired shamanism arose 
once in a single locality, and then was diffused 
throughout the world, escaping the marginal or more 
primitive peoples. Both forms of shamanism sur- 
vive into our own antiquity, as illustrated by the 
practice of the Hebrews. At this point Loeb de- 
seribes in detail the initiation, functions and pre- 
rogatives of the Mentawei seer, with a special sec- 
tion on witcheraft and the seer’s great opponent, 
the black magician or sorcerer. Seers are of both 
sexes, acquire power from a vision which may be 
voluntary or involuntary, and then receive instrue- 
tion from an older seer, who effects purification, 
teaches charms and formulae and aids in the prepa- 
ration of the new seer’s outfit. There follows prac- 
tice in curing, gathering medicine, e.g., healing or 
magic herbs, the calling of souls, sacrifices, and 
dancing. After the seer has obtained power he can 
see and talk to the spirits, remaining in special 
rapport with his own guardian spirits, who assist in 
the eure of disease caused by ghosts or sorcerers. 
The seer cures by recalling souls and extracting 
poisons. He conciliates offended spirits, but never 
exorcises them. He is never possessed by alien 
spirits, and never prophesies. The profession of 
seer tends to remain in families and is quite re- 
munerative. A principal occupation of seers is to 
pick out sorcerers who produce disease by poisons and 
sympathetic magic. Sorcerers, when discovered, are 
executed or exiled. According to native theory, only 
those of superior ability or wealth are bewitched. 
In practice, the superior type of native is accused of 
witcheraft and eliminated from the group.—C. M. 
Diserens (Cincinnati). 


2770. MacAuliffe, L. La personnalite, la res- 
semblance et la race. (Personality, resemblance, 
and the race.) Bull. de la soc. d@étude des formes 
humaines (Soc. de morphol.), 1928, 6, 288-353.— 
The author proposes to link the psychological study 
of races with anthropological study and by means 
of tests and questionnaires to find the differences in 
memory, attention, imagination, judgment, reason- 
ing, ete.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2771. Mackenzie, J. G. Souls in the making; an 
introduction to pastoral psychology. New York: 
Maemillan, 1929. Pp. 259. $2.25.—An introduc- 
tion to pastoral psychology has been written for the 
special benefit of the clergy, in order that they may 
understand the mental disturbances of their congre- 
gations. The author believes that the pastor should 
be able to recognize the early symptoms and pre- 
vent their further development. To do this, he must 
understand the instincts and emotions in their nor- 
mal, perverted, and repressed forms in the various 
psychological types. To prevent the latter, useful 
sentiments with a master-purpose should be guided 
in their formation. If a conflict has led to repres- 
sions and subsequent neurasthenic symptoms, the 
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whole situation should first be diagnosed and brought 
into the consciousness of the individual. Next the 
pastor should help him to desire the traits of charac- 
ter he lacks. Finally, he should try “to integrate 
the inner tendencies and dispositions of the indi- 
vidual.” Religion in general, and prayer and faith 
in particular, are considered as of preventive and 
therapeutic value. Many brief descriptions are given 
from the personal experiences of the author in his 
treatment of non-sexual as well as of sexual repres- 
sions. The views of James and Shand are accepted 
and quoted regarding the ideo-motor theory and 
sentiments respectively, while McDougall, Jung, and 
Freud are critically examined—M. B. Mitchell (Rad- 
cliffe ). 


2772. MacLeod, W. C. The origin of servile 
labor groups. Amer. Anthrop., 1929, 31, 89-113. 
—The first part of the article discusses capital, serv- 
ants, the institution of slavery and the nature of 
servile labor among slave holders, with special refer- 
ence to the Eskimos and northwest coast Indians. 
“Both among the central and eastern Eskimo and 
likewise among the Indians of the northwest coast, 
the private ownership of the means of production, 
capital and land made for the differentiation of labor 
classes within the community. Presumably psycho- 
logical reasons have prevented the diffusion of the 
institution of slavery among the central and eastern 
Eskimo villages.” In addition to cases of differen- 
tiation in a community due to the operation of fac- 
tors intrinsic to the group, there are cases due to 
the violent superposition of a group upon a foreign 
group, illustrated by examples of superordination 
and group subjection in Vancouver and British 
Columbia. Folk tales of the latter region show the 
existence of a definite conception “that a foreign 
tribe might be economically and politically subjected 
and exploited.” In northwestern California, war is 
conceived as in no way distinct in principle from 
murder, a view making impossible the retention of 
captives and the establishment of chattel slavery. In 
former times, tendencies to tribal subordination of 
other groups existed here as elsewhere. The Hupa 
constantly attempted to dominate interior tribes and 
exhibited a pronounced linguistic consciousness, at- 
tempting to impose their own language on other 
groups. Notes on slave killing and the origin and 
diffusion of slavery reveal a variety of methods and 
objects pursued in the slaughter of slaves. This took 
place at mortuary ceremonies, house post sacrifices, 
and potlatches, and some of the methods, such as 
pole strangling, point to affinities between northwest 
coast Indians and the Ainu of Asia.—C. M. Diserens 
(Cincinnati). 


2773. Marro, G. Il corpo e la statua del defunto 
nell’Egitto antico. (The body and the statue of the 
deceased in ancient Egypt.) Arch. ital di psicol., 
1927, 5, 137-187.—H. Kliver (Behavior Research 
Fund). 


2774. Mead, M. A lapse of animism among prim- 
itive people. Psyche, 1928, 72-77.—It may be that 
all men are animistic, but there is a decided differ- 
ence between the animism of primitive man and that 
of civilized man. They are qualitatively the same, 
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but when the two states of mind are compared they 
seem quite different, because though primitive man 
may be able (upon training) to think as we do, he 
does very little such thinking. Inhabitants of the 
Manu’a archipelago of the Samoan Islands have had 
the advantage of some education at the hands of 
Christian missionaries and native teachers; but the 
fragments of Polynesian animistic practices still dis- 
organize their lives. Even the native pastors share 
in some of the superstitions. The Samoan, being an 
agriculturist, spends much time and thought on his 
garden and even uses some tabus, but he is not so 
given to garden ritual as his Melanesian neighbor; 
yet it seems that he is no less animistic. The Mela- 
nesians may be matter-of-fact toward such things as 
material culture, but they maintain at the same time 
a vigorous interest in magic greatly in contrast with 
more civilized communities. Though the Samoan 
knows the technique of magic, his interest in using 
it has been lost.—7’.. R. Garth (Denver). 

2775. Morgan, C. L. Individual and person. 
Amer. J. Sociol., 1929, 34, 605-622.—The human 
being is both an individual and a person. What dis- 
tinguishes the man from the animal is his character- 
isties as a reflectively social person. He has a con 
scious réle in life. “Personal” means that he 
speaks and acts as representative of a type.—E. R. 
Groves (North Carolina). 

2776. Morgan, E. L., & Burt, H. J. Community 
relations of rural young people. Univ. Missouri 
Coll. Agric., Agric. Exper. Sta., Res. Bull. 110, 1927. 
Pp. 77.—The findings in this sociological study show 
a marked discrepancy between the available insti 
tutional activities and the actual interests of young 
people (14-20 years of age), in four trade-area 
rural communities in Missouri. While religious or- 
ganizations are more numerous than any other type 
of organization, young people expressed a smaller 
number of “ activity-wishes” in respect to religion 
than in respect to any other interest. Recreational 
activities, which are their predominant interests, are 
the least satisfied through organized means. These 
conclusions are based upon essays and questionnaire 
returns from high school students, personal inter- 
views, and other observations. Other phases of the 
study relate to preferences expressed for the village 
or country, reasons for migration from the rural 
communities, and differences between the older and 
younger generations in attitudes toward the church. 
—D. Katz (Princeton). 

2777. Moton, R. R. What the negro thinks. 
New York: Doubleday-Doran, 1929. Pp. 274. 
$2.50.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 

2778. Niebergall, F. Zur Frage der religidsen 


Phantasie. (On the question of religious phan- 
tasy.) Zsch. f. Religionspsychol., 1928, 1, 25-49.—- 


A. Rémer (Leipzig). 

2779. Nitobe, J. Le Bushido. L’ame du Japon. 
(Bushido. The spirit of Japan.) (Trans. by Ch. 
Jacob.) Paris: Payot, 1927. Pp. 265.—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2780. Odebrecht, R. Gefiihl und schdpferische 
Gestaltung. Leitgedanken zu einer Philosophie der 
Kunst. (Feeling and creative pattern formation. 
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Reflections leading to a philosophy of art.) Berlin: 
Reuther & Reichard, 1929. Pp. vii+ 67. M. 3.— 


W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


2781. Radin, P. History of ethnological theories. 
Amer. Anthrop., 1929, 31, 9-33.—The first interpre- 
tation of primitive mentality that is fairly complete 
was advanced by Tylor and his school, for whom 
primitive people represented the earliest period in 
a long series of cultural stages, which were studied 
from a definitely evolutional orientation. The pre- 
cise nature of primitive mentality was of subordi- 
nate interest. It was assumed that primitive people 
reasoned like us, but from inadequate and uncritic- 
ally evaluated data. A second assumption was the 
multiple origin of culture, while the significance of 
cultural survivals constituted a third principle of 
interpretation which in uneritical hands became a 
positive detriment to ethnological studies. Such 
were the basic psychological assumptions of the evo- 
lutionary school. What was common to all people, 
what was generalized and unintegrated, they held 
was historically the older, and if they found it among 
all problems were solved. In England 


primitives, 


the evolutionary point of view has never been en- 
tirely abandoned. It has been serviceable in laying 
ethnological foundations in spite of the hostility of 
(merican and Continental critics. The Continental 
theorists, sociologists, culture historians and psy- 
choanalysts are just as uncritical in their use and 
evaluation of data as was the evolutionist school. 


The latter left a definite heritage of concepts; viz., 
(1) the theory of multiple origins, (2) the assump- 
tion that ethnology is a science, (3) the assump- 
tion that primitive peoples are to be equated with 
the illiterate and backward peoples of the earth. 


The theory of multiple origins was elaborated in 
Germany by Bastian, who strove to give it psycho- 
logical depth and connected it with the concept of 
‘elementary or universal forms of thought. 
In America ethnological theory always anti- 
evolutionistiec and anti-historical, with the exception 
of the work of Morgan. American theory accepted, 
however, the concept of multiple origins, as does 
Boas and the modern school, who have introduced a 
rigorous analytic method, although they remain un- 
historical. The view that ethnology is a biological 
science with analogous objects, and that primitives 
resemble backward peoples among ourselves, per- 
sists as a retarding influence in the development of 
ethnology. All of these sources of error remain in 
the theory of the French sociologists, who have given 
us no new characterization of primitive mentality, 
in spite of a useful study of collective representa- 
Lévy-Bruhl’s work represents a real break 
with the past. It is brilliant, suggestive, but fre- 
quently uneritical toward sources. Lévy-Bruhl as- 
sumes fixation of culture, colleetive representations, 
prelogical mentality and an attitude of mystic par- 
ticipation in nature, none of which are demonstrable 
in primitives. Most psychoanalytic studies of eth- 
nology are also very uncritical, but Jung’s contribu- 
tion may prove significant, since his thought repre- 
sents a synthesis of current theories of psychoanalysis. 
According to Jung, all primitive thought is moti- 
the uneonscious. There is, moreover, a 
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collective unconscious, a concept bearing on the 
problem of the origin of cultural similarities and 
dissimilarities. In opposition to the theories of the 
multiple origin of culture, Graebner and Foy in 
Germany and Rivers and Elliot-Smith in England 
maintained that the higher elements of culture origi- 
nated at one particular part of the globe and subse- 
quently spread. These schools lack definite psycho- 
logical principles of interpretation and are often slov- 
enly in the use of data, uncritical in the selection of 
sources, and careless of chronology. Nevertheless these 
schools call attention to historical factors of impor- 
tance. Radin gives credit to all the schools criticized 
for valuable contributions and offers a mediating 
theory, which will take equal account of psychological 
and historical factors.—C. M. Diserens (Cincinnati). 


2782. Richter, J. Mystik. (Mysticism.) Neue 
allg. Missionszsch., 1929, 6, 12-26.—Mysticism may 
be a legitimate form of development of every re- 
ligion, with the practical aim of gaining a share in 
the saving power of religion. In the developmental 
process of religion a mysticism springing out of its 
innermost essence may emerge. This mysticism may 
be shared only by an elite of the religious. But the 
error need not come up, as mysticism may be the 
highest form of religious action. The founders of 
religions, except Buddha, may not have been mystics. 
From the fourth century on, the situation may be 
complicated to the extent that the mystical tenden- 
cies have been developed with the help of neopla- 
tonistic philosophy.—A. Rémer (Leipzig). 


2783. Rignano, E. Outlines of 4 system of moral- 
ity, based on the harmony of life. Monist, 1929, 
39, 1-45.—Rignano summarizes a system of morals 
based on his prior studies of biological and socio- 
logical s-uthesis. He states that the choice of a 
supreme moral postulate is always affective, not 
rational, the effective impulsion being determined 
not only by nature and nurture, but also by one’s 
philosophy of life, religious, metaphysical, scientific, 
ete. The supreme moral postulate of the historical 
school of ethies is obscure and impossible of appli- 
cation or devoid of affective appeal. Studies of 
biological, psychological and sociological synthesis 
lead to a new moral postulate, the principle of the 
harmony of life through the coherence of affective 
tendencies. This is illustrated at every vital level, 
e.g., in the symbioses of biology and various co- 
operative relationships of society. By elevating the 
principle of the greatest possible harmony of life 
into the supreme moral postulate, we are enabled to 
construct a consistent ethics which yields positive 
eriteria for moral judgments and completes all past 
systems of ethics. The postulate of harmony, “ be- 
hold thy life in the greatest possible harmony with 
others,” makes for individuality and personality as 
well as collective ends. It implies less altruism than 
justice. In the second part, Rignano discusses the 
postulate of harmony in relation to the evolution of 
morality and the finalism of life. It is at once the 
point of convergence in moral progress, the ultimate 
finalism of all life, the limit of psycho-affective evo- 
lution, and the supreme aspiration of man.—C. M. 
Diserens (Cincinnati). 
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Schwindender Kinderglaube. 
( Vanish- 
ing beliefs of children. A study of religious devel- 
opment.) Zsch. f. Religionspsychol., 1928, 1, 240— 
262.—A. Romer (Leipzig). 

2785. Sabaneev, L. The psychology of the 
musico-creative process. (Trans. by S. W. Pring.) 
Psyche, 1928, No. 33, 37-54.—The composer is a 
person with definite psychological experience in the 
tonal realm; his mind is charged with phenomena of 
tones to a sufficient degree and these metamorphose 
into tonal conceptions. There is accuracy in memory 
of tonal forms, and there is vivid musical impor- 
tunity. The stream of tone conceptions flows inde- 
pendently of our wills, though it is possible for the 
will to deform these tonal conceptions. It is better 
to observe this stream rather “ obliquely,” as it were 
unawares, since direct observation serves to distort 
it or to suppress its flow. This peculiar tonal world 
of conceptions is like the dream life which is found 
in the ordinary person. A conscious desire to stim- 
ulate the stream is ordinarily useless; however, one 
of the best methods of fathoming the stream is by 
improvisation. The memory, especially muscular, is 
needed here to reproduce what has unconsciously 
come to the surface. In extended compositions the 
experience seems to be a matter of “linking up 
some intuitively grasped moments to others.” The 
“linking up” is not necessarily a rational one, but 
it is often done with the concurrence of reason. 
Since “ observation of the creative process paralyzes 
it,” its phenomenology is extremely difficult-—T. R. 
Garth (Denver). 

2786. Scripture, E. W. Experimentalphonetische 
Studien tiber die englische Verszeile. (Studies in 
experimental phonetics of the English line of verse.) 
Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1928, 65, 61-90.—Accord- 
ing to a questionnaire sent to various English poets, 
the metrie form is tied up and arises immediately 
with the contents of the poem to be created. It is 
not previously determined by the poet’s knowledge 
of metrics but arises ready made out of his uncon- 
scious. Spoken lines from Paradise Lost and Kip- 
ling’s poems are analyzed on the basis of kymo- 
graphie records obtained with a special recorder and 
reproduced in the text. English lines of verse are 
classified, and inconsistencies of the usual theory of 
metrics are pointed out.—K. F. Muenzinger (Colo- 
rado). 

2787. Sengupta, N. N. The field of race psychol- 
ogy. Indian J. Psychol., 1928, 3, 59-68.—The field 
of race psychology is the study of the mental states 
which may be found to be the common possession of 
the members of the racial group. Well standardized 
psychological and psychophysical tests afford the 
soundest approach at present, as these do not in- 
volve the danger of interpretation according to pre- 
conceived notions. The mental life of a racial group 
is a mosaic, made up of a number of capacities 
which may vary independently, and for this reason 
no single method of approach should be made the 
basis of an invidious comparison between races.—D. 
L. Bidwell (Ohio State). 


2788. Sheffield, A. D. Training for group ex- 
perience. New York: Inquiry, 1929. Pp. xv-+ 


2754. Romer, A. 
Ein Beitrag zur religidsen Entwicklung. 
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105. $1.50.—This book is a detailed account of and 
comment upon the content of a semester of study of 
group leadership, conducted by Harrison 8. Elliott, 
Columbia University Extension. There is a classi- 
fication of groups into clubs, classes, conferences, 
conventions, and committees, with discussion of the 
purposes of each; and a division of the individuals 
attending into typical groups, the holiday type, the 
personal problem type and the group minded, with 
remarks upon the treatment of each. There is offered 
a method of securing group thinking, free discus- 
sion, and an expression of the group mind. There 
are sections dealing with analysis of group function- 
ing, and with practice in discussing leading. The 
treatment of the material of the book affords in itself 
an example of the methods deseribed—L. B. Hill 
(Sheppard & Enoch Pratt Hospital). 

2789. Sims, V. M. The measurement of socio- 
economic status. Bloomington, [ll.: Pub. School 
Publ. Co., 1929. Pp. 33.—A group test for rating 
the home life, called the socio-economic status, has 
been devised which in the final form, C, consists of 
23 questions most of which can be answered by 
underscoring one word. This form was derived by 
eliminating from a previous form the questions 
which were found unsatisfactory for various rea- 
sons, including refusal or inability of the children 
to answer them and unreliability or lack of validity. 
The questions retained include among others those 
regarding the education and occupation of the par- 
ents, number of books in the home, clubs mothers 
belong to, possession of a personal bank account, 
family possession of an automobile, furnace, and 
telephone. A certain credit is given to the answers 
of each of the 23 questions in order that a definite 
score or “socio-economic status” may be obtained. 
The scores were high in a New York private school 
and among children of professional parents, and low 
in a foreign tenement district in New Haven and 
among children of unskilled laborers. The socio- 
economic status is considered quite as important and 
reliable as the intelligence quotient for educational 
purposes.—M. B. Mitchell (Radcliffe). 

2790. Sola, J. Els Catolics i el cinema. (Catho- 
lies and the movies.) Criterion, 1929, 5, 86-87.—J. 
W. Naggee (Clark). 

2791. Soper, E. D. Thinking together. III. Our 
moral obligation to be intelligent. Rel. Educ., 1929, 
24, 240-244—One who believes in the unique sig- 
nificance of his own religion naturally wants others 
to share it with him. But there must be joined with 
that the conviction that when another is earnestly 
seeking to live out his own faith he deserves the re- 
spect and rights which one claims for himself.—J. P. 
Hylan (Stoneham, Mass. ). 

2792. Suttie, I. D. The evolution of social 
thought. Psyche, 1928, 9, 31-36.—Generally speak 
ing, the more complete the adaptation of a species, the 
less adaptable it is in case of change in environ- 
ment. The first order of adaptation is the structural; 
next the stereotyped; then the adaptable behavior 
as illustrated by trial and error, and last the adap- 
tation by intelligence. In the last order there is a 


mental working model of man’s whole universe. 
This necessitates understanding of environment by 


‘ 
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means of analytic handling, also it leads to fore- 
sight. Interest in one’s fellows arises of necessity. 
There is codperative work, language, abstract 
thought, knowledge. Sex interest only crudely il- 
lustrates the higher social reaction, since it merely 
works in a cyele of attraction and satisfaction; like- 
wise feeding, since it is entirely individualistic. 
Only a common interest, as found in a group, would 
be the true motivating factor for the higher social 
reaction. The members of a group may take part in 
a common discussion, emotional relationships obtain, 
and an “interest-balance” arises. This supplies a 
basis for the genesis of conceptual play and of con- 
ceptual thinking. It must be social and codperative, 
and the medium is language.—T7. R. Garth (Denver). 


2793. Thimme, W. Die Religion als Lebensform. 
Auseinandersetzung mit E. Spranger. (Religion as 
life form. Discussion with E. Spranger.) Zsch. f. 
Theol. u. Kirche, 1928, 6, 467-476.—Spranger’s 
contributions may be considered a valuable addition 
to a religious doctrine of types, but the life form of 
religion may be strongly indicated. The whole con- 
struction is in opposition to the religious facts of the 
ease, a result of an erroneous methodological begin- 
ning. It should be started from the structure of the 

yul, from inner tendencies. Considering that no 


specifically religious sense of direction was to be dis- 
covered, the direction had to be substituted for the 
totality sense of the personality, which may be 


designated as more right than ethical. “And the 
conclusion was the faith in postulates, with all its 
sufficiently known weaknesses.” Spranger should 
have oriented himself with respect to objective re- 
ligion, in connection with which it appears that the 
religious man feels not creative but thoroughly de- 
pendent, so that religious revelations will not be 
considered as the phantasies of the author. The 
postulate theory brings to attention the fact that in 
the beginning the object of religious worship was 
felt as strange, uncanny and frightening.—A. Rémer 
Leipzig ) 

2794. Waterman, P. F. The story of superstition. 
New York: Knopf, 1929. Pp. 307. $4.00—W. S. 
Hunter (Clark). 


2795. Watson, W. T. A new census and an old 
theory: division of labor in the preliterate world. 
imer. J. Sociol., 1929, 34, 632—-652.—There are two 
inconsistent theories regarding primitive man’s di- 
vision of labor in the preliterate world; that work 
is done in common and that primitive man is a soli- 
tary hunter. When tested by the facts of thirty 
tribes division of labor is found to be complex and 
to be along all sorts of social lines—EZ. R. Groves 


(North Carolina). 


2796. Wieman, H. N. The philosophy of worship. 
Monist, 1929, 39, 58-79.—The author divides wor- 
ship into three kinds: begging, feeling, and problem- 
solving. Yroblem-solving is not necessarily worship, 
but may always be worshipful. Worship in this 
sense is part of an intelligent religion, which is the 
attempt (1) to attain the most adequate knowledge 
of the ultimate basis of values, (2) to establish rela- 
tions with this supreme value. The author defines 
God as the value-making process of nature, equiva- 
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lent to progressive integration, which proceeds by 
the way of interaction of organic systems upon one 
another. Worship is the technique whereby the re- 
ligious individual or group applies science to attain 
knowledge and relationship with the value-making 
process of nature. Worship does not create moral 
attitudes or esthetic appreciations, which are objec- 
tive products of the value-making process.—C. M. 
Diserens (Cincinnati). 


[See also abstracts 2486, 2558, 2560, 2654, 2670, 
2679, 2692, 2821, 2822, 2824, 2878.] 
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2797. Anderson, V. V. Psychiatry in industry. 
New York: Harper, 1929. Pp. xv-+- 359. $4.00.— 
This book is based upon the author’s experience in 
personnel problems in Macy’s department store. 
The purpose is to present specific illustrations of the 
psychiatrist’s approach to questions of job misfits, 
placement, promotion and sc forth; and to job and 
personnel surveys. The problems are attacked 
through a mental hygiene unit composed of a psy- 
chiatrist, a psychologist, and a psychiatric social 
worker. By way of illustration many typical cases 
are presented, and special jobs, such as those of sales 
clerk, cashier, and driver are analyzed. A chapter is 
devoted to discussion of the value and limitations of 
psychological tests in business, with samples of the 
tests used. Appendices A, B, and C contain forms 
used for social history, personality study, and job 
behavior.—M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.). 

2798. [Anon.] Autumn conference of the Per- 
sonnel Research Federation. Person. J., 1929, 7, 
390—-401.—-R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2799. Benrubi, I. Pourquoi travaillons-nous? 
(Why do we work?) Psychol. et vie, 1928, 2, 146- 
147.—We work because it is necessary to work in 
order to live and because work is necessary for the 
development of the human personality. Unhappily, 
modern work debases the worker to the level of 
machinery, and it is difficult to make work serve in 
the development of personal life. It is therefore 
necessary for the worker, while specializing, to culti- 
vate the whole of his physical and moral faculties in 
order not to be degraded to the condition of a thing 
and in order to remain a person in the Kantian 
sense of the word.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2800. Bingham, W. V. The personnel research 
federation in 1928. Annual report of the director. 
Person. J., 1928, 7, 299-313.—Member organizations 
of the Personnel Research Federation have com- 
pleted or have under way researches on the improve- 
ment of employment procedures, stabilizing employ- 
ment, reduction of accident rates, and industrial 
efficiency. Special studies carried on either by the 
Federation or with its help inelude an inquiry into 
the technique and reliability of the personal inter- 
view, an investigation of conscious restriction of 
output among workers uninfluenced by trade unions, 
and a study of accidents on the street car and bus 
lines of Boston. A future program of research in 
industrial psychology and vocational adjustment is 
suggested.—D. Katz (Princeton). 
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2801. Bowers, G. A., Gilbreth, L. M., van Kleeck, 
M., Person, H. 8., Bingham, W. V., Mann, C. R., 
Donald, W. J., Donald, E. K., & Thorne, F. C. 
American report to the I. RB. I. Development of 
fundamental relationships within industry in the 
United States. Person. J., 1928, 7, 257-268.—Both 
a general summary and specific abstracts are pre- 
sented of five of the six papers which comprised the 
American Report to the First Triennial Congress of 
the International Industrial Relations Association, 
held last summer in Cambridge, England. The titles 
of the five papers follow: Scientific Management, In- 
dustrial Psychology, Education and Industry, Per- 
sonnel Administration, and New Developments in the 
Labor Movement.—D. Katz (Princeton). 


2802. Bureau of Public Personnel Administration 
Staff. Suggested tests for head farmer. Pub. 
Person. Stud., 1929, 7, 44-50.—As a means for de- 
termining the fitness of candidates for positions as 
head farmers on institutional staffs, a battery of 
tests is proposed consisting of one for memory for 
oral directions, a series of short-answer form items 
dealing with farm work and supervision, true-false 
questions dealing with typical farm situations, a 
test of social intelligence, and the Stenquist Mechan- 
ical Aptitude Test I. A qualifying physical exami- 
nation to supplement these ratings on education and 
experience and on personal traits is suggested. With 
the exception of the mechanical aptitude test, and, 
on a partial basis, the social intelligence test, none 
of the material has been standardized. Samples of 
the items are given.—K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 


2803. Carlton, F. T. Psychology and manage- 
ment. Scient. Mo., 1928, 26, 350-352.—A discus- 
sion of present age mass production and its effects 
upon individuality.—L. E. Wiley (Chicago). 


2804. Casacof, C. Le facteur psychologique dans 
lorganisation. (The psychological factor in or- 
ganization.) Psychol. et vie, 1929, 3, 60-62.— 
Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2805. Dye, V. E., & Unger, E. W. A technique 
for job analysis. Person. J., 1928, 7, 367-375.— 
This is a summary of the data contained in a manu- 
seript on file at the Vocational Adjustment Bureau, 
New York. Jobs of a low level of difficulty in a 
number of occupations were studied for the purpose 
of vocational placement of maladjusted girls. 
Emphasis was put upon developing a working tech- 
nique for job analysis. Suggestions as to this tech- 
nique are included in the article-——D. Katz (Prince- 
ton). 


2806. Forster, W. A test for drivers. Person. 
J., 1928, 7, 161-171—A multiple-choice reaction 
apparatus was devised to test motor car and tram- 
way drivers. An upright board is divided into three 
fields, in each of which lights of various colors may 
be displayed. Each field has a key which the suo- 
ject is instructed to press when two lights of the 
same color appear in that field. If lights of the 
same color should appear in two different fields, the 
two corresponding keys are to be pressed. Two 
extra keys are provided: one for the subject to press 
in response to a warning stimulus, the other when 
the stimulus is negative (i.e., when it calls for pres- 
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sure on none of the other four keys). Reactions are 
recorded electromagnetically. The author discusses 
the theoretical assumptions of his test and the corre- 
lation between reaction times of his subjects and 
their seores in Army Alpha.—D. Katz (Princeton). 


2807. Henig, M. 8. Safety education in the vo- 
cational school. New York: Nat. Bur. Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, 1928. Pp. 110. $1.40.—No 
text-book on accident prevention suitable for a vo- 
cational school was available. No records had been 
kept of accidents occurring in the shops of the 
Essex County Vocational School in New Jersey. 
Because of these needs, the author sent out ques- 
tionnaires to various manufacturing corporations 
and vocational schools. Since these only revealed 
more definitely the lack of systematic instruction and 
ignorance as to what was needed, a three-year study 
was made in the Essex County Vocational School. 
A student committee of three members was appointed 
in each of these departments: automobile repair, 
carpentry, drafting, electrical, and machine. This 
committee reported each accident (defined as any 
mishap resulting in an injury which needed treat- 
ment, and every injury must be treated that is liable 
to lead to an infection). The report gave the place 
where it occurred, how it occurred, and how it could 
have been avoided. From these data the accidents 
were classified and a curriculum devised to instruct 
the students how to prevent various kinds of acci- 
dents. Bimonthly safety campaigns were conducted 
by the committees. The whole school was interested 
and actively participated in writing essays, inventing 
slogans, and making cartoons. Posters and the 
school papers were used as means of keeping the 
subject constantly before the pupils. The result was 
a decrease in accidents and a program of work which 
ean be easily adapted to other vocational schools. 
M. B. Mitchell (Radcliffe). 

2808. Hersey, R. B. Periodic emotional changes 
in male workers. Person. J., 1929, 7, 459-464. 
Emotional tone varies not only from time to time 
during the day, but also seems to show a longer 
cyclical trend, characteristic of the individual. 
These periodic emotional cycles, in the twelve nor 
mal workers studied, averaged about five or six weeks 
in length, the eyele for one man being only three 
weeks, and for another, eight weeks.—(Courtesy 
Person. J.) 

2809. Ho, C. J. Following-up employes. Person. 
J., 1929, 7, 455-458.—-F ollow-up involves contact with 
both executive and employee. It furnishes a basis 
for improvement of employment techniques; it satis- 
fies the interest of the personnel officer in the re- 
sults of his work; and it helps the employer in 
making vocational adjustments. Data from such 
systematic follow-up in a retail store are presented. 
Classification of employees is made at the end of a 
follow-up period according to a final status, i.e., 
(1) those remaining in the organization (satisfac- 
tory, borderline, or unsatisfactory); (2) those sepa- 
rated from the organization (resigned, discharged, 
or laid off). The numbers presenting problems of 
attendance, discipline, production, or personality are 
eompared with the numbers presenting no problem. 
Based on these classifications, comparisons are made 
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of the persons employed by six different personnel 
officers. Other uses of such classifications are indi- 
eated. These include comparisons of results of 
hiring during different periods; and studies of the 
relation between personnel factors and final status 
to determine the characteristics of each group and 
thus improve the basis for selection.—(Courtesy 
Person. J.) 


2810. Kneeland, N. That lenient tendency in 
rating. Person. J., 1928, 7, 356-366—Shoppers and 
executives rated sales people on various items well 
above the mid-points of the seales used. The author 
that “in constructing the scales effort was 
have the mid-points describe the average 
Katz (Princeton). 


states 
made to 
performance ” D 


Lahy, J. M. La sélection psychotechnique 
des conducteurs de tramways et d’autobus. (Psy- 
election of tramway and omnibus con- 
ductors. ) Bull. de UlInst. gen. psychol., 28, 101-113. 

The article is a résumé of psychological tests made 
on machinists of the transport association covering 


mrt 
eOil 


chotechnieal 


all the Parisian region. These machinists were ex- 
perienced. The following capacities were investi- 
gated: the index of time variability for simple 
auditory reactions; the index for motor suggestion; 
diffused attention; appreciation for different speeds; 
motor fatigue; rapidity of comprehension of images; 


and emotivity. The correlation between the psycho- 
technical rating obtained by means of these tests and 
the professional rating was 0.80.—Math. H. Piéron 


(Sorbonne ) 


Lahy, J. M. L’apprenti. Psychologie pro- 
fessionnelle et selection. (The apprentice. Pro- 
fessional psychology and selection.) Rev. de la sci. 
1929, 1, 13—-26.—The advance in modern 
technique does not demand of the ap- 
aptitudes which used to be necessary in 
On the contrary, other aptitudes are 
supervision and regulation of 
machines By means of four psychomotor tests 
ction, muscular effort reproduced without 
manual skill, and the dissociation of 
the movements of the two hands or the winder’s 
test) combined with four mental tests (attention, 
of visual perception, technical functions, 


9219 
moO De 


du travail, 
industrial 

prentice the 
the old trades 


necessary for the 


(time re 


visual control, 


quickness 


and test of logical intelligence), the author has se- 
lected the apprentices of a large industry. 53 from 
PI 7 


124 applicants were admitted to the apprenticeship 
they have shown ability in keeping with 
obtained from the psychotechnical exami- 
them on entrance.—Math. H. 


school, and 
the results 
submitted to 
Sorbonne). 


nations 
Piéron 

2813. Myers, C. la psychologie industrielle en 
Grand-Bretagne. (Industrial psychology in Great 
Britain.) Rev. de psychol. concréte, 1929, 1, 121- 
131.—The article is an account of the functioning of 
the Bureau of Research on Industrial Fatigue and 
the National Institute of Industrial Psychology. In 
order to illustrate in a conerete fashion the work of 
these two organizations, the author gives an analysis 
‘f three reports and of certain researches: a study 
f telegraphers’ cramp, artificial humidification in 
ytton weaving, an inquiry into a tapestry factory, 
made of a printing shop. 


and an _ investigation 
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Finally, the author describes two experiments on 
professional orientation which were made on chil- 
dren of the elementary schools, one in London 
(1924) and the other in Fifeshire (1928).—Math. H. 
Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2814. Odencrantz, L. C. Cambridge congress of 
the I. R. 1; International Industrial Relations 
Association. Person. J., 1928 7, 226-235.—Repre- 
sentatives from twenty countries met to discuss hu- 
man relationships in industry at Cambridge, Eng- 
land, June 27 to July 2, 1928. Reports describing 
industrial conditions in the different countries and 
lectures, symposiums, and round table discussions 
on various aspects of industrial relationships occu- 
pied the meetings.—D. Katz (Princeton). 


2815. O’Rourke, L. J. Measuring judgment and 
resourcefulness. Person. J., 1929, 7, 427-440.—The 
evaluation of certain essential problems during the 
interview is made practical by the use of problems 
designed to bring out specifically the qualities to be 
rated. Both the development of these problems, in- 
volving anticipation of possible answers and prepa- 
ration of follow-up questions and methods for 
preserving uniformity in their presentation are il- 
lustrated. A device for making complete records of 
the interview permits ratings to be made, according 
to fixed standards, on the basis of the applicant’s 
actual statements and responses to problems. An 
outline of a brief but intensive training course for 
interviewers is described, with a chart indicative of 
the results which may be secured through such train- 
Suggestion is made for the adaptation of this 


ing. 

technique to the needs of private industry. It has 
been applied by the United States Civil Service 
Commission in the selection of several thousand 


prohibition officers——(Courtesy Person. J.) 


2816. Strong, E. K., Jr. Interests of engineers. 
A basis for vocational guidance. Person. J., 1929, 
7, 441-454.—Engineers as a group have a definite 
pattern of interests that is distinct from the interest 
patterns of most occupations and professions; but 
on the other hand, their interest pattern is quite 
closely related to that of chemists and in lesser de- 
grees to those of medical men, personnel managers, 
architects and psychologists. With the use of the 
vocational interest test, it is now possible to deter- 
mine the extent to which a man’s interests approxi- 
mate the interest patterns of twenty-six occupations. 
Such data have genuine value, since, first, there is 
agreement between the actual careers of adult men 
and the recommendations as to careers resulting from 
the test scores; and second, as far as can be ascer- 
tained within a period of two years, the interest 
tests have prognostic value in the case of college 
men.—(Courtesy Person. J.) 


2817. Toltchinsky, A. Quelques corrélations rel- 
atives aux aptitudes techniques et aux capacités 
professionnelles. Année psychol., 1926, 27, 225- 
228.—This is a deseription of psychomotor tests car- 
ried out over a period of four years and with the 
use of more than 1500 subjects. The full instrue- 
tions to the subject are given in the article. The 
ealeulation of the results from the data obtained is 
deseribed. The article gives some indices of corre- 
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lation obtained by examination with the series of 
psychomotor tests on wood-workers, metal-workers, 
weavers and students in professional, primary and 
high schools—K. W. Oberlin (Harvard). 

2818. Walsh, J. W. T. The reduction of glare 
from automobile headlights. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 
1929, 18, 202-215.—Using the results of Bordoni and 
Holladay on the glaring effect of a small light 
source in the field of vision, the author derives an 
approximate formula for visibility. Visibility is 
defined as the brightness difference between the test 
object and the ground divided by the least bright- 
ness difference perceptible. The formula for visi- 
bility is applied to the case of an observer in the 
driver’s seat of an automobile viewing a test object 
in front of him illuminated only by the headlights 
of his own automobile and by those of an approach- 
ing automobile equipped with an identical headlight 
system. From the visibilities computed by this 
method, the conditions which must be met in order 
to obtain a specified minimum visibility are deduced: 
(1) a minimum value of the axial candle-power, (2) 
a maximum value of candle-power in the direction 
of the eyes of the approaching driver, (3) a maxi- 
mum mounting height for headlights, and (4) a 
minimum height for the driver’s seat. Other meth- 
ods are considered for reducing glare during the 
“passing condition,” as follows: (1) the dimmed 
headlight, (2) the dipping headlight, and (3) the 
use of a rearward light of distinctive color—D. B. 
Judd (Bureau of Standards). 


[See also abstracts 2538, 2766, 2806, 2818, 2834, 
2841, 2848, 2863.] 
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2819. Brereton, C. The present generation in 
England. LEthol. J., 1929, 14, 17-25.—* There has 
been a good deal of stocktaking about the present 
generation,” notably (in England) the questionnaires 
sent into 52 countries by the World Committee of 
the Y. M. C. A.; the debate of the Church Congress; 
a “grand inquest ” on the matter by headmasters and 
headmistresses; and “sporadic sniping in the Daily 
Press.” Honest inquiry reveals that the “ younger 
generation of to-day is not entirely a normal one. 
... The present generation is a slightly shell- 
shocked one.” Furthermore, the “ intermediate gen- 
eration ”’ which might otherwise help the older and 
the younger generations to understand each other, 
has been destroyed. The present generation is also 
somewhat disgruntled “at the failure of the older 
and pre-war civilization either to avert the war or 
to reap its supposed fruits.” The “ universal speed- 
ing-up tendency of the age” is another danger. On 
the other hand, while there is a greater love of 
pleasure than ever before, yet “there is a great im- 
provement in the quality of the pleasure sought.” 
To sum up: “ The present generation exhibits clearly 
the sears and stigmata of the war . . . yet it will be 
unable to withstand the steady pull of the collective 
wisdom of the ages and will probably tire of this 
unchartered freedom and come to a position of rela- 
tive stability.” “A favorable feature is the grow- 
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ing cult of physical fitness in the present generation.” 
—F. M. Teagarden (Pittsburgh). 

2820. Delaunay, E. L’évolution de la perception 
visuelle kinesthétique chez 1l’enfant—applications 
pédagogiques. (The evolution of visual and kines- 
thetic perception in the child—pedagogical applica- 
tions.) Amn. de l’enfance, 1928, 2, 421-429.—The 
child’s perception depends mainly on his physiolog- 
ical and mental condition. To the extent of and 
in proportion to his development, the child becomes 
able to use more nearly perfect perceptive proc- 
esses, that is, these permit him to perceive with 
more clearness and sureness. A happy chance hav- 
ing allowed him to find one of these processes, he 
returns to it and uses it after a more or less pro- 
longed fumbling. At that time the child generalizes 
the use of the new process, then often returns to 
the former procedure, combines them, ete. Starting 
with heterogeneous perceptions, especially the tactile 
and kinesthetic ones, the child learns little by little 
to associate his perceptions, and he uses his visual 
perceptions more and more. However, he does this 
only gradually and unskilfully, for at the beginning 
visual perception is confused either because of the 
absence of details or because of the poor organiza- 
tion of these details. It is therefore necessary to 
aid in the physical development and the activity of 
the child. He must grasp, handle, and look at the 
objects within his reach, and he must multiply his 
experiences in order to learn better to perceive. It 
is through this activity that he will learn to recognize 
positions and to appreciate sizes, forms, and di- 
rections.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 

2821. Eliasberg, W. Uber autonome Kinder- 
sprache. (Autonomous speech of children.) Monats- 
schr. f. Ohrenhk., 1928, 62, 779-783.—Instances of 
spontaneous language formation by children are 
cited from the literature and discussed from the 
standpoint of their significance for mental develop- 
ment.—C. W. Darrow (Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search ). 

2822. Gregor, A. Die psychische Struktur Ver- 
wahrloster auf verschiedenen Altersstufen. (The 
psychic structure of neglected individuals of dif- 
ferent age-levels.) Zsch. f. Kinderforsch., 1929, 35, 
22-64.—The author organized the material upon 
which his work is based as follows: A. Boys of 
school age. 1. Dispositional defects (9 cases). 2. 
Environmental defects (10 cases). B. Boys past 
school age. I. First group, aged 14-16 years. 1. 
Awakening puberty (9 cases). 2. Conflicts with the 
environment (3 cases). 3. Pathological disposition 
(6 cases). a. Hyper-thymetic constitution; b. Feeble- 
mindedness. II. Second group, aged 16-18 years. 
1. Dispositional eases (10). a. Psychopathic. b. In- 
herited feeble-mindedness. 2. Environmental cases 
(16). a. Flight out of the environment. b. Con- 
flict with the environment. ce. Decline in the envir- 
onment. III. Third group, aged 18-21 years. A. 
Successful cases (8). 1. Inmates with firm char- 
acter formation. 2. Instability. 3. Debility. B. 
Doubtful educational results (6 cases). The pre- 
dominance of juvenile maladjustment due to edu- 
cational defects leads the author to maintain that 
the reason for this is to be found among the minis- 
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ters and teachers, who, besides the parents, are re- 
sponsible for the development of the children. The 
author furthermore makes a plea for medical ex- 
perts as directors of reformatories. The author 
finally finds fault with the condition that the penal 
code treats in the same manner youths 18-21 years 
of age, who are by no means mature or fully devel- 
oped, as it does criminal adults.—0O. Seeling (Berlin). 


2823. Isaacs, 8. The nursery years. London: 
Routledge, 1929. Pp. 75. 6d.—Six short chapters 
are arranged in the following order: a formulation 
of the problems and objectives of child training; 
play and growth and their significance; an analysis 
of the early experiences and training of children; 
learning processes, including experimentation, in 
somewhat older children; sex drives and informa- 
tested and found educationally 


tion; playthings 
useful. There is a page of “ Don’ts” for parents 
and a short general bibliography. The work is 


based upon the author’s analytic experience (with- 
out the technical terminology) and upon her work in 
experimental education at the Malting House School 
in Cambridge—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2824. Lasker, B. Race attitudes in children. 
New York: Holt, 1929. Pp. xvi+ 394. $4.00.— 
The 24 chapters are organized in four parts, viz., 
those on attitudes actually present, more or less in- 
direct methods of their acquisition, their direct 
teaching, and methods for their modification. The 
text is fully illustrated by case material drawn from 
many sources, and including attitudes toward the 
less frequent racial and national groups; that of the 
last part contains many items showing the possibility 
of interracial friendliness. Stress is laid throughout 
on the agencies responsible for the attitudes and the 
modes of their operation —R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2825. Robin, G. Le mensonge chez l'enfant. (Ly- 
ing in children.) Hygiéne ment. [Supp. Encéph.|, 
1928, 23, 203-213.—Lying in children raises com- 
plex problems. Not only are the children able to 
alter the truth consciously and voluntarily, but they 
are able to alter it as the result of mistakes, of sug- 
gestion, and of a peculiar viewpoint. Falsehood as 
we consider it is not falsehood for them. They 
sometimes deceive themselves at the same time that 
they deceive others, as in day-dreams and in mytho- 
mania.—Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2826. Rudisill, E. 8. The intimate problems of 
youth. New York: Maemillan, 1929. Pp. 217. 
$2.00.—This book aims to present young people 
with knowledge in a usable form which will aid them 
in adjusting themselves. The author stresses the 
point that youth itself has not changed, but that the 
concepts of social and moral standards have. How- 
ever, youth’s moral status is higher at the present 
time than ever before. This is evidenced by the in- 
ereased number of young people in worth-while pur- 
suits. The writer has been in close touch with young 
people and has become aware that the problems that 
are most important in their lives are: social adjust- 
ment, choice of vocation, leisure, recreation, sex, 
moral standards and religion. In the chapters de- 
voted to the above problems the author endeavors to 
diseover and diagnose the psychological causes of 
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these intimate problems. He offers suggestions for 
their solution. Throughout the book he emphasizes 
the part religion plays in the solution of these prob- 
lems.—H. S. Clapp (Valhalla, N. Y.). 


2827. Sayles, M. B. The problem child at home. 
New York: Commonwealth Fund, Div. of Publica- 
tions, 1928. Pp. x-+ 342.—Part I is devoted to a 
consideration of the emotional satisfactions which 
parents and children seek from each other; Part II 
considers the most prevalent preconceptions as to the 
“correct” relationships which disturb children’s 
normal development; in Part III twelve case histo- 
ries, somewhat extended, illustrate the mode of actual 
occurrence of these mechanisms. The preconcep- 
tions treated in Part II are those regarding child 
nature, sex development, heredity, and discipline; 
the principal disturbing emotional mechanisms noted 
in Part I are the satisfaction of thwarted love and 
ideals through the child, and the satisfaction of 
domination impulses ungratified elsewhere. There 
are also chapters on the normal emotional needs of 
parent and child, and a selected bibliography.—R. 
R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2828. Schroff, E. Uber Gestaltauffassung bei 
Kinder von 6 bis 14 Jahren. (Concerning the 
Gestalt comprehension of children of 6 to 14 years 
of age.) Psychol. Forsch., 1928, 11, 236-267.—Ex- 
periments were performed with various Gestalten to 
test the Gestalt comprehension in young children and 
to deteet the possibility of influencing it by experi- 
ence. Over 1,000 children took part in the experi- 
ments. The results clearly show (1) that there is a 
typical form of Gestalt comprehension in children 
of this age; (2) that experience rarely influences the 
first Gestalten; (3) that Gestalten disintegrate when 
the subordinate parts are more meaningful than the 
whole. This oceurred more frequently in the older 
children. This is the first investigation of its kind 
to be undertaken with children of this age. The 
results clearly support the Gestalt theory against 
Miiller’s Komplexen theory—J. F. Brown (Yale). 


2829. Thompson, R. W. Training my babes. 
Boston: Badger, 1929. Pp. 96. $2.00.—W. S. 
Hunter (Clark). 


2830. von Baeyer, W. Zur Psychologie verkriip- 
pelter Kinder und Jugendlicher. Ein Beitrag zur 
Erkenntnis ihrer geistigen und seelischen Entwick- 
lungsweisen. (The psychology of crippled children 
and youths. A contribution to the understanding of 
their intellectual and emotional modes of develop- 
ment.) Zsch. f. Kinderforsch., 1928, 34, 229-292. 
—The author has tried to present the relation be- 
tween mental life and the condition of being crippled 
on the basis of the material of 20 cases. He does 
not attempt to derive judgments of a typical na- 
ture from such scant material. The article treats 
of (1) the organic-causative influences, (2) train- 
ing and environment, (3) the experience of being a 
cripple and the character of the cripple. The 
author shows that there are three kinds of eripples 
and mental lives: (1) the basie disease permanently 
or temporarily damages the biological substratum of 
mental life; (2) the condition of being a cripple 
threatens the free development of the mental ca- 
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pacities; (3) the emotional tension caused by the 
experience of being a cripple may manifest itself in 
neurotic phenomena.—0O. Seeling (Berlin). 


2831. Whitley, M. T. Children’s interest in col- 
lecting. J. Educ. Psychol., 1929, 20, 249-261.—A 
critique of certain findings of Lehman and Witty is 
offered, and results from a questionnaire of 60 items 
modeled on their play quiz, given to 4,446 children, 
mainly between 7 and 18, in 34 towns and cities, are 
reported. The Lehman and Witty conclusion that 
children nowadays are less interested in making col- 
lections than they were at the time of Burk’s study 
30 years ago is not supported. There is found a 
general interest among children in collecting, with 
a greater median number of collections from 9 to.13. 
This differs from Burk’s finding that the interest is 
strongest from 8 to 11. Burk’s statements regarding 
items collected are largely corroborated—J. A. Mc- 
Geoch (Arkansas). 


2832. Zachry, C. B. Personality adjustments of 
children. New York: Scribners, 1929. Pp. 306. 
$1.80.—A book dealing with personality integration 
and social adjustment of school children, written 
particularly for the classroom teacher. The following 
are analyzed as typical behavior problems: the trou- 
blesome child; the overeonscientious child; the child 
with a polyglandular difficulty; the over-dependent 
child; the over-anxious child. The method of hand- 
ling these cases is through a study by the visiting 
teacher. Points emphasized are: the necessity for 
recognizing that human behavior is to be viewed as 
continuous with observable environment; that it is a 
purposive effort at adjustment; that the school is 
responsible for providing an environment suitable 
for constructive personality development——M. P. 
Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.). 


[See also abstracts 2552, 2591, 2609, 2613, 2654, 
2678, 2693, 2719, 2729, 2776, 2784, 2859, 2860, 
2870, 2884.] 
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2833. [Anon.] Psychology in the medical cur- 
riculum. Lancet, 1928, 215, 559.—Discussion and 
summary of the report of a committee of the British 
Medical Association which met to consider the place 
of normal psychology in the medical curriculum. 
Among other items, the committee recommended that 
in every medical school a compulsory course of in- 
struction in normal psychology, of not less than 
10 and of not more than 20 lectures, should be given 
during the pre-clinical years—preferably in the sec- 
ond year; and that, whenever possible, it should be 
supplemented by a course of about 10 two-hour 
meetings in experimental psychology.—W. T. Heron 
(Minnesota ). 


2834. Baxter, M. E. Cleveland meetings on 
vocational guidance and placement. Person. J., 
1929, 7, 470-478.—About ten organizations were 
represented at the annual vocational guidance meet- 
ings at Cleveland in February. A wide variety of 
brief reports was presented at the opening session 
of the Personnel Research Federation under the fol- 
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lowing four heads: vocational activities of students, 
vocational information and guidance, motivation of 
superior students, and motivation of inferior stu- 
dents. A plea was made for coéperation among the 
groups represented at the conference.—M. N. Crook 
(Clark). 


2835. Bhattacharyya, G. Psychology of exami- 
nations. Indian J. Psychol., 1927, 2, 172-180.—The 
new education requires that performance tests be 
adapted to the needs of the pupils. For example, 
the Bengalee require training in the ability to read 
English before learning to write or speak it. The 
existing defects in examinations are mentioned.—L. 
R. Hilgard (Yale). 


2836. Brewer, J. M. The task of vocational 
guidance. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1929, 30, 693-702.— 
Five tasks for the counselor are outlined: “ serving 
the child’s needs today, improving the guidance tech- 
nique, developing the codperative wisdom of children 
on the larger vocational problems of society, improv- 
ing the administration of vocational guidance, ani! 
contributing to the development and improvement 
of other forms of guidance.’—H. H. Remmers 
(Purdue). 


2837. Bureau of Public Personnel Administration 
Staff. Information and data regarding tests in the 
short answer form; ability to use correct English. 
Pub. Person. Stud., 1929, 7, 50-51.—Intercorrela- 
tions and partial correlations for the members of 
the proposed battery of English usage tests indi- 
eate the proportionate unique contribution to the 
total seore of each member. Correlations obtained 
at George Washington University indicate that the 
English tests and intelligence tests are measuring 
the same abilities to the extent of about 22%. Age 
has a small but positive relationship to the English 
efficiency seores. Correlation with advanced com- 
position class grades for sophomores was found to 
be .50. The distribution of grades, however, was 
distinctly skewed —K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 


2838. Burks, J. D., & Stone, C. R. Relative ef- 
fectiveness of two different plans of training in 
silent reading. Elem. School. J., 1929, 29, 431-437. 
—A study of the relative effectiveness of the tech- 
niques advocated by MeCall-Crabbs and Ernest Horn 
in teaching reading is reported. Approximately 900 
San Francisco pupils constituted the experimental 
groups. Sub-groups were selected and tests given; 
test results showed no conspicuous superiority for 
either method.—P. A. Witty (Kansas). 


2839. Busemann, A. Geschwisterschaft und 
Schulzensuren. Beitrag zur paidagogischen Milieu- 
kunde. (Siblings and school grades. Contribution 
to the knowledge of the pedagogical milieu.) Zsch. 
f. Kinderforsch., 1928, 34, 553-569.—The author 
examined the grades and milieu of 170 girls from 
the high school for girls at Glogau. He then com- 
pared the findings with similar ones from the two 
high schools (for boys and girls) at Greifswald. He 
eame to the following conclusions: (1) the best 
achievements are those of children who come from 
families with an average number of children. The 
optimum oceurs in cases where there are 3-4 childen 
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(2) Ranking in age ia about the same 
as ranking in school achievement. (3) The more 
strongly the other sex is represented among the 
siblings, the worse are a student’s grades. (4) Ina 
lower social-economic stratum students with low 
achievements are more frequent than in a higher one, 
although exceptions oceur.—O. Seelag (Berlin). 


in a family. 


2840. Coe, G. A. By-products of the college class- 
room. Rel. Educ., 1929, 24, 273-279.—In a reason- 
ably well conducted college course the student ac- 
quires, in addition to the particular information 
mastered, certain incidental advantages or by-prod- 
These are: growth in method of work, in- 
creased range of interests, ability to diseuss, in- 
creased powers ol adaptation to others, and a habit 
of frankness. The acquirement of these valuable 
results is often interfered with by examinations, 
the marking system, the domination of the classroom 
by the professor, and the feeling of hostility on the 
part of students towards the professor. So serious 
are these impediments to the best interests of edu- 
cation that every student that enters college does so 
at a peril to his intellectual life and through it to 


ucts. 


his general integrity. Students need to work ac- 
tively for a reform. Each should determine for 
himself what he really wants and go implacably 
after it. If this stand is made sufficiently evident, 


teaching methods will become adapted to it.—J. P. 
Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 


2841. Cohen, L. D. Principles and practices of 
vocational guidance. New York: Century, 1929. 
Pp 194. $3.00.—W. S. Hunter (Clark). 


2842. Conrad, E. U. Manuscript writing stand- 
ards. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1929, 30, 669-680.—A de- 
tailed deseription of a quality seale for manuscript 
writing in grades 1 to 4, based upon a sampling of 
wide geographical distribution and containing be- 
tween four and five thousand actual samples.—H. H. 


Remmers (Purdue). 


2843. Covert, T. Educational achievements of 
one-teacher and of larger rural schools. Bur. 
Edue., Dept. Interior, Bull. 15, 1928. Pp. 23. 
$0.05.—Studies from eight states are examined. 
Although the tests used were of the earlier type and 
standard errors of differences were not computed, 
large numbers of pupils were studied and the dif- 


ferences are consistently in favor of the larger 
schools. There were a few striking exceptions, 
notably in Oklahoma and West Virginia. The opin- 


ions canvassed by the writer agree in ascribing social 
and civie advantages to the larger schools also.—R. 
R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2844. Cozens, F. W. The measurement of gen- 


eral athletic ability in college men. Univ. Ore. 
Publ.: Educ. Ser., 1929, 1, 125-192.—These tests 
were standardized on 213 college freshmen and 


sophomores. An objective criterion ef general ath- 
letie ability was established by adding together a 
great number of physical tests measuring every sort 
of physical endeavor. All scores were reduced to 
T-seores and a composite score established by add- 
ing the average scores of the elements. This gave 
an objective figure for comparison with various 
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criteria for establishing validity. Composite scores 
correlated with judgments of instructors in physical 
education gave correlations of .936, with a reliabil- 
ity coefficient of .972. These tests serve the in- 
structor in classifying the students into groups as 
physically superior, above average, average, below 
average, and inferior.—R. Stone (Clark). 


2845. Crawford, A. B. Incentives to study; a 
survey of student opinion. New Haven: Yale 
Univ. Press, 1929. Pp. 206. $5.00.—W. S. Hunter 
(Clark). 

2846. Dunlap, K. Athletics and the student 
body. Amer. Phys. Educ. Rev., 1929, 34, 147-150. 
—The author raises four questions: (1) Can a bet- 
ter sort of group consciousness, based on ethical 
considerations, be built up in eollege by some other 
system? (2) To what extent do those trained in teams 
in college keep up some sort of outdoor sport after 
graduation? (3) Is there a correlation between the 
intercollegiate athletic prowess of institutions and 
the general ethical standards which are prevalent in 
the institutions? (4) How far, in various institu- 
tions, has the raising of the scholastic qualifications 
of men allowed to play on teams increased the num- 
ber of men excluded’—R. Stone (Clark). 


2847. Fletcher, J. M. Educational Trobrianders 
and the professorial illusion. Scient. Mo., 1928, 27, 
146-451.—Present-day ignorance concerning cause 
and effect in education is discussed in relation to 
curriculum making.—L. W. Gellermann (Clark). 


2848. Fontegne, J. Orientation professionnelle 
et éducation nouvelle. (Professional orientation 
and new education.) Psychol. et vie, 1929, 3, 62-64. 
-Math. H. Piéron (Sorbonne). 


2849. Funke, H. Eidetisches Rechnen. (Lidetic 
arithmetic.) Hilfsschule, 1928, 21, 582-588.—The 
author is in favor of cultivating the eidetie disposi- 
tions of subnormal pupils (Hidfsschiiler) whereby 
he hopes to derive special advantage for instruction 
in arithmetic. In contrast to Brunnhuber (ef. 
Hilfsschule, Dec., 1927) Funke directs the children 
to see eidetically wherever they have seen in reality. 
He does not accept shifting (Umlokalisierung) 
which is necessary if the children are trained for 
inner vision according to Brunnhuber’s suggestion. 
Funke is against all teaching devices in arithmetic 
in schools for retarded children with the exception 
of the ten fingers. But teacher and pupil should use 
the fingers always in the same sequence. Funke ad- 
heres to the following steps in his method: (1) cal- 
culating with the object; (2) with the covered ob- 
ject; (3) with a part of the object; (4) with the 
number concept. 909% of all retarded children at- 
tain only the first two steps.—O. Seeling (Berlin). 

2850. Giddings, F. H. The mighty medicine. 


Superstition and its antidote: a new liberal edu- 
cation. New York: Macmillan, 1929. Pp. 147. 


$2.50.—The fundamental conflict between education 
to dispel mystery and education to prevent the dis- 
pelling of mystery is sketched, with some emphasis 
on its psychological background. The first attempt 
at liberalism, viz., the classical, dogmatic training 
designed to produce “gentlemen,” is outlined, and 
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the steps shown by which it is passing into a newer, 
more empirical type. The author lists rather defi- 
nitely, with comments, the desiderata of the newer 
system, and closes with a chapter on the techniques 
and duties of the empirically minded in the peren- 
nial conflict with obscurantism.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


2851. Gray, W. 8. Summary of reading investi- 
gations. (July 1, 1927, to June 30, 1928.) I. 
Elem. School J., 1929, 29, 443-458.—This article 
contains summaries of 101 investigations and 4 pro- 
fessional books.—P. A. Witty (Kansas). 


2852. Gray, W. S. Summary of reading investi- 
gations. (July 1, 1927, to June 30, 1928.) I. 
Elem. School J., 1929, 29, 496-510.—Recent studies 
are summarized herein under the following topics: 
(1) problems that relate primarily to the adminis- 
tration of reading, (2) technical reading problems, 
(3) seientifie selection of stories, poems, and books, 
(4) analysis of texts, (5) grade placement of read- 
ing materials, (6) experimental construction of 
reading materials, (7) the problem of phonies, (8) 
the improvement of silent reading, (9) problems re- 
lated to study activities that involve reading, (10) 
vocabulary studies, (11) reading interests, (12) 
reading tests, (13) diagnostic and remedial teaching. 

P. A. Witty (Kansas). 


2853. Greene, E. B. The relative effectiveness of 
lecture and individual reading as methods of col- 
lege teaching. Genet. Psychol. Monog., 1928, 4, 
459-563.—“ In two groups of college men of nearly 
equal ability, totaling about 125 men each, no sig- 
nificant differences were found between the average 
scores of those who heard a lecture and those who 
read practically the same material for themselves 
under similar classroom conditions as shown by 
immediate tests. Group X was allowed twenty-five- 
minute periods for reading or lecture and examined 
with a true-false type of test. Group Y was al- 
lowed thirty-minute periods and examined with 
completion tests. The highest quarter of students, 
as indicated either by Thorndike Entrance Exami- 
nation scores or by scholastic grades in college, 
tended to do slightly better after the reading than 
after the lecture. The opposite was true for the 
poorer quarter of students. . . . A delayed retest of 
the Y group showed that the lectures resulted in 
considerably better retention than the reading 
periods. ... The X students indicated their confi- 
dence in each item of every test. The results confirm 
the test scores because the best students not only re- 
membered more after reading than lecture, but they 
were also slightly more correct on their sure answers. 
The opposite was true for the poorer students. .. . 
Both groups took more detailed notes during the 
lecture than during the reading periods. . . . After 
the experimental series the students’ estimates indi- 
cated that 69% of Group X and 49% of Group Y 
believed that their own reading was more effective 
than the lecture. These beliefs were confirmed by 
test scores in only about 60% of the cases.” The 
author considers this a preliminary study and hopes 
to extend it. 35 references are given. Topics, tests, 
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and seales of notes are given in the appendices.—L. 
M. Harden (Clark). 


2854. Grube, H., & Ellis, 8. R. The importance 
of the nursery school in moral education. Schoo! 
& Soc., 1929, 29, 534-536.—The general objectives 
of nursery school education are stated, and a brief 
description is given of the procedure for attaining 
these objectives which the nursery school at the Uni- 


versity of Iowa has adopted.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 


2855. Harper, W. A. The college and its tech- 
niques for character building. Rel. Educ., 1929, 24, 
263-272.—A college president should be chosen with 
reference to the warmth of his affectional attitude 
towards the religious life, and this should be true 
also of all teachers and employes of the institution. 
Coéperation between students and faculty should be 
a leading feature of all college interests and activi- 
ties, committees consisting of both bodies having to 
do with campus and other activities, including the 
arrangement of courses of study, chapel, and Sun 
day school classes. In all this the college should 
give attention to character building in its students. 
If there is a personnel staff, it should be related to 
the department of religion, have a dean, a clinical 
psychologist, and an expert in vocational guidance. 
—J. P. Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 


2856. Hart, J. K. A social interpretation of 
education. New York: Holt, 1929. Pp. 478. $4.50. 
—W.S. Hunter (Clark). 


2857. Kiessling, A. Tendencias actuales de la 
psicologia pedagogica. (Present tendencies in peda 
gogical psychology.) Rev. de ped., 1929, 8, 169 
174.—The author discusses structural and biological 
tendencies and developments in psychology. The 
psychology of value and culture is also dwelt upon 
to some degree.—J. W. Nagge (Clark). 


2858. Kitson, H. A. An interneship for voca- 
tional counselors. TJeach. Coll. Rec., 1929, 30, 703 
708.—A description of what is being done at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, to give prospective 
vocational counselors actual “clinical” experience. 
—H. H. Remmers (Purdue). 


2859. Klein, C. Zur Frage der Hilfsberufsschule. 
(The question of the vocational school for retarded 
children.) Hilfsschule, 1928, 21, 512-519.—The 
author recommends the affiliation of the vocational 
with the regular school for retarded children. He 
criticizes the fact that one does not call the voca- 
tional school (as would be more proper) a continu- 
ation school for retarded children. If one had re 
tained this term no one would have thought to 
require civics, economics, stenography and even 
typewriting as subjects for feeble-minded pupils. 
Klein is also against the larger, centralized school 
systems which in addition burden the pupils in 
large cities with long journeys to school, because 
they live in all parts of the city. The author is 
against the vocational teacher from the central 
office (hauptamtlich) as teacher for the vocational 
school for retarded children, because he does not 
know the minds of these pupils and is naturally in- 
clined to emphasize training rather than education 
and welfare. Klein would accept as teachers of 
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such schools only those that have had traiming as 
teachers for schools of retarded children, passed ex- 
aminations, and had several years of experience as 
teachers in schools for retarded children.—O. Seeling 
(Berlin). 


2860. Kornfeld, W., & Pichler, L. Wher individ- 


ualisierende Unterrichtsversuche bei spezifisch be- 
individualizing 


handelten Hypothyreosen. (On 
educational experiments with children specifically 
treated for hypothyroid disturbances.) Zsch. ff. 


Kinderforsch., 1929, 35, 65-115.—The authors em- 
ize the necessity of codperation between purely 
specific medical treatment and purely pedagogic 
teps taken in developmental disturbances that are 
caused by defective thyroid glands. But the peda- 
gogie procedure must to a great extent adapt itself 
to the individual conditions. Organic therapy alone 
never attain a complete compensation for 
n question. The experiments which the 
authors have made showed a great educability, espe- 
cially in respeet to a broadening and clarifying of 
the conceptual content. Manual dexterity in writing 
in manual work could be developed only 
to a limited extent. In memory as well as in arith- 
tie no appreciable improvement could be achieved. 
howed grave disturbances in the audi- 
wry sphere. The lack of independent judgment was 
replaced by opinions they heard from others. The 

commend that energetic organic therapy 
ld g as soon as possible, but that an 
ially foreeful individual schooling must also be 
oon as the physical and mental develop- 
ites that a pedagogic influence would be 
such education must be carried 
Prognosis is favor- 
a level of achievement can be 
simple productive work is pos- 
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ean almost 


the damage 


All children 
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However, 
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fruitful 
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Seeling (Berlin ). 


2861. Luzuriaga, L. La psicologia y la educacion. 
(Psychology and Edueation.) Rev. de ped., 1929, 
8, 183.—The author points out the fact that psychol- 
gy and education have progressed at a tremendous 

the last decade. The United States and Ger- 
become the real leaders in the movement. 
Except for the studies of a few psychiatrists Spain 
has made little progress along this line. The author 
suggests that German psychologists be invited to lec- 
ture in Spain and so give impetus to a psychology 
that is modern and founded on legitimate psycho- 


(Clark). 


rate in 


many nave 


technies. J. W Nagge 


2862. Marriott, V. E. New flowers of the spirit. 
Rel. Educ 1929, 24, 250-262.—The progressive 
school movement places emphasis upon initiative, 
spontaneity, and activity on the part of the child. 
Pupils are allowed to take comfortable postures in 
the schoolroom, move about, and help each other. 
The natural spontaneity of the child is depended 
upon to produce results rather than prizes, punish- 
ment, or emulation. Herein lies a suggestion for 
religious education, for progressive education is es- 
sentially religious. While churches have usually 
aimed to impose moral and religious instruction upon 
the young by means of precept and catechism, in the 
progressive school all teaching is intrinsically moral, 
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so that special moral training is not needed.—J. P. 
Hylan (Stoneham, Mass.). 


2863. Miner, J. B. A national institute for voca- 
tional guidance. Person. J., 1929, 7, 425-426—A 
brief account is given of the establishment of the 
Institut d’Orientation Professionnelle, under the 
Division of Technical Training in France. Three 
main purposes of the Institute are stated—technical 


training of vocational counselors, distribution of 
data and research. Two research centers are es- 
tablished—one at the Sorbonne under Piéron and 


the other at Le Conservatoire National under Laugier. 
The Institute has started a new professional journal 
called the Bulletin de l'Institut National d’Orienta- 
tion Professionnelle. Several addresses were de- 
livered at the inauguration exercises of the Institute 
in November.—M. N. Crook (Clark). 


2864. Morgan, B. 8S. Die Stellung des Indi- 
viduums im amerikanischen Unterrichtswesen. (The 
place of the individual in the American educational 
system.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., 1928, 65, 321- 
434.—The fundamental question affecting scope and 
methods in education is the relation of the individual 
to society. In the United States early pioneer life 
permitted great personal freedom, while at present 
the more rigid structure of society imposes the duty 
upon the educator to discover methods of treating 
the pupil as an individual in order to counteract the 
influence of the uniform external conditions upon 
mental life. After a description of the various forms 
of the American educational system the prevailing 
methods of individualization are presented and 
criticized. The function of the elementary school is 
the gradual elevation of the general cultural level 
and the development of common norms of behavior. 
This forms the basis for the individualization which 
finds expression in the tendencies towards differen- 
tiation in the higher schools—K. F. Muenzinger 
(Colorado). 


2865. Newlon, J. H. Creative supervision in 
high schools. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1929, 30, 635-646.— 
Supervision is suffering from three great handicaps: 
(1) the type of close supervision leaving little initia- 
tive to the teacher and emphasizing chiefly specific 
methods and devices and the learning of skills and 
predetermined subject matter; (2) this close super- 
vision has produced confusion in the minds of school 
staffs as to the need, functions, and methods of super- 
vision; (3) supervision by subjects. A number of 
guiding principles for overcoming these handicaps 
are given: (1) recognition of the teacher’s profes- 
sional status; (2) continuous organized study of 
problems of the school by the entire staff; (3) mak- 
ing supervision general in character and not basing 
it upon subject matter divisions; (4) devoting staff 
meetings to study and discussion of fundamental 
professional problems; (5) casual supervision 
through incidental contacts between principal and 
teacher.—H. H. Remmers (Purdue). 


2866. Palmer, I. New type examinations in 
physical education. Amer. Phys. Educ. Rev., 1929, 
34, 151-156—The new types of tests now used in 
general education are advocated for use in physical 
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The types of tests are true- 
false, multiple choice, completion, matching and 
composite tests. Construction, administering and 
scoring of the tests are diseussed.—R. Stone (Clark). 


education practices. 


2867. Perry, W. M. Are boys excelling girls in 
geometric learning? J. Educ. Psychol., 1929, 20, 
270-279.—The data of a previous study by the author 
are examined for sex differences in the solution of 
geometric originals. The subjects are 53 boys and 36 
girls. Although the boys are somewhat higher in 
general mental ability and in reasoning ability, the 
girls reach a higher achievement. “ Especially were 
the girls the more superior in responding to those 
‘link’ steps, by means of which they were able to 
bridge the gap between the given relations (those 
observed with the pertinent recalled facts) and the 
required relations which had controlled the direction 
of the processes of thinking during the actual solving 
of the exercises in geometry.” These results are 
compared with those of Stockard and Bell, Touton, 
and Webb.—J. A. McGeoch (Arkansas). 


2868. Protzman, M. I. Student rating of col- 
lege teaching. School & Soc., 1929, 29, 513-515.— 
The author argues that students’ ratings of their 
teachers can be of only little worth, since the values 
to be considered in such ratings are, even in the 
minds of the most discriminating, poorly defined.—H. 
L. Koch (Texas). 


2869. Purdom, T. L. The value of homogeneous 
grouping. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1929. Pp. 
99.—The value of homogeneous grouping made on 
the basis of the Terman group intelligence test was 
studied under normal classroom conditions in five 
different schools. First year high school pupils in 
English and algebra were tested and divided into 
experimental and control groups of two, three or 
five sections, depending upon the size of the school. 
The pupils who were compared were approximately 
equal in age, in sex, in intelligence score, and in the 
fact that they were taught by the same teacher. In 
English the pupils were given a battery of four stand- 
ardized tests at the beginning and end of the 
semester, and their gains computed by using the T- 
seore method. In algebra two standardized tests 
were given at the end of the semester. Pupils in the 
homogeneous sections did not gain more than those 
in the heterogeneous sections whether the results 
were measured by standardized tests, amount of 
course material covered, effort expended, semester 
marks, or number of failures. There is a bibliog- 
raphy of 51 titles and an index.—L. W. Gellermann 
(Clark). 


2870. Richardson, A. E., & Miller, M. L. Child 
development and parental education in home eco- 
nomics. Baltimore: Amer. Home Economies Asso., 
1929. Pp. 125. $0.50.—A survey, by the question- 
naire method, of the present status of child develop- 
ment and parental education in home economics 
departments, for the purpose of answering such ques- 
tions as: What subject matter should be included? 
In what grades should it be offered? What are the 
best methods for presenting it? The answers re- 
ceived have been classified under the following: day 


2867-2875 


schools; part-time schools; adult courses; college 
residence courses; college extension courses.—M. P. 
Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.). 


2871. Rogers, F. R. Competition for girls. 
Amer. Phys. Educ. Rev., 1929, 34, 168-170.—Three 
arguments are advanced against women’s partici- 
pation in championships: (1) When the best trained 
women are compared with the best trained men, the 
average man is found to be almost twice as strong. 
(2) Those who defend such competition must show 
that women are like men in mental and emotional 
patterns. (3) Even if both arguments given above 
were untrue, it is still true that most educators have 
declared that state championships are not good for 
young men and boys.—R. Stone (Clark). 


2872. Saelinger, Sister M. I. The effects of sum- 
mer vacation upon the retention of the elementary 
school subjects. Cath. Univ. Amer., Educ. Res. Bull., 
1928, Nos. 3-4. Pp. 99. See Il: 3715—W. S. 
Hunter (Clark). 


2873. Sandon, F. Some effects of age in selec- 
tive examinations. Part II. Forum Educ., 1929, 
7, 23-34.—In the previous discussion of scholarship 
examinations an age allowance of 2% per month 
was suggested to offset the tendency for an undue 
number of older children qualifying. A study of 
educational quotients based on derived educational 
ages indicates that the application of the age allow 
ance results in a uniform educational quotient for 
the lowest scholarship boy at all ages. For girls the 
results are clouded by the earlier onset of puberty, 
which disturbs the regularity of the age standards.— 
K. M. Cowdery (Stanford). 


2874. Sandwick, R. L. Study and personality; a 
textbook in educational guidance. New York: 
Heath, 1929. Pp. 249. $1.12.—W. 8S. Hunter 
(Clark). 


2875. Schneider, C. Freudsche Theorie und 
Schule. (The Freudian theory and school.) Hil/s- 
schule, 1929, 21, 65-92.—The author champions the 
so-called new school of pedagogy, which stands for 
an unprejudiced conception of the psychie contexts 
as we know them in the psychology of the uncon- 
scious. At the same time, however, the author be- 
moans the fact that the achievements of child psy- 
chology are alarmingly few. He censures the 
Freudian psychoanalysis for its one-sided interpre 
tation and its over-emphasis of the sexual factor in 
psychic events. Schneider recognizes, on the other 
hand, the great historical importance of the psycho- 
analytical beginnings. Undoubtedly this school 
seriously considered the problem of interpretation, 
but did not get beyond the basic materialistic con- 
ception of the soul. The author now formulates 
very definite aims for an interpretive educational 
psychology. They are as follows: (1) the develop- 
ment of a psychology of educational aims; (2) the 
investigation of the general effects of punishment, 
ete., on experience and the developmental process; 
(3) the statement of the indices according to which 
the possible results of the educational means may be 
judged; (4) the description of all those conditions 
which are of decisive value for an interpretive psy- 
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chology; i.e., phenomena of repression and mis- 
zuidedness, special forms of impulsiveness, of asso- 
ciability and unteachability, of inability to learn as a 
result of fatigue, ete. The author comes to the con- 
clusion that interpretive psychology and the psychic 
leadership which is based on it is not yet a teachable 
science, but an unteachable art. Therefore only 
those teachers who have an innate capacity for it 
should avail themselves of this psychology. Such 
teachers will be slow to follow the Freudian example 
of lightly laying bare all empathized psychie depths. 
O. Seeling (Berlin). 


2876. Simmons, E. P., & Bixler, H. H. The stand- 
ard high school spelling scale. (Rev. ed.) Atlanta, 
Ga.: Smith, Hammond, 1928. Pp. 64.—W. 8. Hunter 

Clark). 

2877. Snedden, D. What is a school of education? 
Teach. Coll. Rec., 1929, 30, 656-660.—A eritique of 
the article by G. 8S. Counts with the same title—H. 
H. Remmers (Purdue). 


2878. Stanton, H. M. Prognosis of musical 
achievement. Eastman School of Music (Univ. of 
Rochester): Stud. Psychol., 1929, 1, No. 4. Pp. 89. 
$1.00.—The author has been working for some years 
on the problem of the predictive value of the Sea 
shore sound tests. Her major aim has been to es- 
tablish a critical score for entrance to the school. 
Since 1925-26 no applicants who scored lower than 
C— (below 30th percentile on the Seashore norms) 
have been admitted. However, the scores of the more 
recent applicants have been increasingly higher, so 
further restrictions were thought necessary. 351 
students were divided into five groups on the basis 
of their first semester accomplishment. From this 
classification a tentative predictive scale was formu- 
lated: Safe (“ safe bets”), Probable, Possible, Doubt- 
ful and Diseouraged. Later, the same type of 
classification was made by means of the Seashore 
battery and the Iowa Comprehension Test. This 
latter combination apparently gave similar results 
and could be given before entrance. Beginning with 
the 1928 class no applicants of the Discouraged 
group have been or will be admitted. That is, an 
appheant must make at least one of the following 
core combinations in order to enter the Eastman 
School: B in Seashore, E in Iowa Comprehension; 


C+ in Seashore, D in Iowa; or C— in Seashore 
and B in the Iowa seale. Certain data are now 
offered to justify this new eritical score. The scho- 


lastie mortality of the groups is progressively higher 
from Safe to Diseouraged. Three-year graduates are 
more commonly from the Safe group. Scholarships 
and honors are also much more frequently awarded 
to members of the same group. Analyses of student 
recitals indicated that these subjects participated far 
more than did any of the other groups. A similar 
trend was noted in school grades, where these sub- 
jects again did considerably better, especially in 
theoretical music. In the presentation of data, 
neither correlations nor sigma differences are used. 
Bar diagrams and percentages tell the story.—P. R. 
Farnsworth (Stanford). 


2879. Steen, F. H., & Huntington, E. C. Intelli- 
gence, introversion and psycho-neurotic traits in 
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relation to choice of sports. Amer. Phys. Educ. 
Rev., 1929, 34, 216.—249 college men were tested. 
They were given intelligence tests adapted from 
those given by the American Council on Education. 
The subjects were also given Laird’s “ Personal In- 
ventory-C,” introvert test. The psychoneurotic 
scores were taken from the corresponding “ B.” 
test. These scores were classified under two heads, 
those belonging to students taking part in team 
sports, such as football, and those taking part in 
individual sports like boxing. Very little difference 
is found between the mean scores of the three tests 
in the two groups.—R. Stone (Clark). 


2880. Stone, W. H. The “nitrogen cycle” in 
education. Scient. Mo., 1928, 26, 426-429.—The 
“nitrogen cycle” is used as an analogy from which 
there is developed a discussion of social intelligence. 

-L. E. Wiley (Chicago). 


2881. Symonds, P. M., & Lee, B. Studies in the 
learning of English expression. II. Capitalization. 
Teach. Coll. Rec., 1929, 30, 686-692.—A comparison 
of the study made by these authors with five other 
investigations relative to usage, omissions, and errors 
in composition. Tables and graphs show the prog- 
ress made by grades.—H. H. Remmers (Purdue). 


2882. Walsemann, H. Die Zahlversinnlichung 
mit Benutzung normierter und belebter Zahlbilder. 
(The objectification of numbers by means of schema- 
tized and animated number pictures.) Hilfsschule, 
1928, 21, 548-570.—The author demands the objecti- 
fication of the teaching of arithmetic and decides in 
favor of schematized and animated number pictures. 
He answers the question “Why does one objectify 
number pictures artifically?” as follows: the arti- 
ficial objectification of numbers is possible to a 
much greater degree than the objectification of num- 
bers by means of actual objects. The former alone 
helps us to establish general concepts of numbers that 
are universally applicable. Walsemann then takes a 
stand in regard to the question “ How does one ob- 
jectify numbers artificially?” The best way is by 
subjecting objectification to recognized laws. Such 
laws are the laws of tens and of position. The num- 
ber pictures must then be animated, that is, psyeho- 
logically animated. This requires in the first place 
a certain degree of awareness in consequence of 
noticing and determining. On a higher level of ani- 
mation the perceptual foundation of number be- 
comes a conceptual complex which is renewed eon- 
stantly in the process of calculation and which serves 
as a basis for caleulation. Finally the author de- 
seribes devices that are furnished with schematized 
number pictures.—O. Seeling (Berlin). 


2883. Wodehouse, H. Drawing out and putting 
in: or the importance of ideas. Forum Educ., 
1928, 7, 14-22.—Although there are apparent limits 
on individual potentialities set by the amount of 
general ability (Spearman’s g), education still has 
its function, not in making the mind grow but in 
helping something grow in the mind. Limited ca- 
pacity may be relatively useful if provided with 
suitable ideas and motivated use of them.—K. M. 
Cowdery (Stanford). 
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2884. Woodworth, R. 8. The nursery school and 
child development. School ¢ Soc., 1929, 29, 497- 
504.—The author endorses the institution of the 
nursery school, after reviewing rather critically its 
ideals and objectives; but in the light of the find- 
ings up to date, he does not see in the institution a 
panacea for all ills nor an influence that will abolish 
individual differences.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 


[See also abstracts 2548, 2557, 2561, 2580, 2645, 
2759, 2807.] 


BIOMETRY AND STATISTICS 


2885. Fry, T. C. Probability and its engineering 
uses. New York: Van Nostrand, 1928. Pp. 470.— 
The first five chapters give the general principles of 
probability, starting with the simplest concepts and 
leading up to Bernoulli’s Theorem and Bayes’ 
Theorem. A chapter on permutations and combi- 
nations is included here. Distribution functions, 
averages, and curve fitting are presented at length 
and a chapter is devoted to distribution functions 
most frequently used in engineering. The problem 
of congestion is examined in detail and amply il- 
lustrated by examples from the telephone exchange. 
The final chapter is concerned with fluctuations in 
physies. Nearly 50 pages are devoted to appendices 
of mathematical functions and formulae—M. N. 
Crook (Clark). 

2886. Harris, J. A. Mathematics in biology. 
Scient. Mo., 1928, 27, 141-152.—Mathematies has 
several claims to the attention of the working biol- 
ogist. It contains a highly perfected symbolism 
which may be used in part to aid the biologist in 
economizing thought. Furthermore, it offers a 
rigorous self-consistent system of reasoning to aid 
the natural scientist in deriving generalizations from 
observational data. Mathematics has been an im- 
portant tool in making the physical sciences exact. 
The amount of quantitative work in biology is in- 
creasing and tending to make that science more than 
merely descriptive. As the association of biology 
with physies and chemistry becomes more wide- 
spread, the mathematical mode of deseription and 
analysis in biology will prosper. The increasing use 
of biometric methods in biology is exerting a simi- 
lar influence. In the future, mathematics will exert 
more influence upon the direction of biological re- 
search and upon its standards for the presentation 
of data.—L. W. Gellermann (Clark). 

2887. Holzinger, K. J. Accuracy in calculation. 
Elem. School J., 1929, 29, 510-518.—Principles often 
overlooked or violated by writers of statistical ar- 
ticles are emphasized and illustrated. Particular at- 
tention is directed to the necessity of checking orig- 
inal statistical ealeulations—P. A. Witty (Kansas). 


MENTAL TESTS 


2888. Hartmann, G. W. Initial performance as 
a basis for predicting ultimate achievement. 
School & Soc., 1929, 29, 495-496.—Each of 4 differ- 
ent types of alphabetization was practiced for 20 
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trials by 50 college subjects. The average reliabil- 
ity of the 4 learning tests was .93. Correlating the 
means of the first 3 and the last 3 trials in each 
test resulted in coefficients of moderate size (.43- 
.87). The intercorrelations between the averages for 
the 4 learning series ranged from .30 to .93. Inter- 
correlations between the various series based on data 
derived from the end of the practice curves deviated 
less from those secured from the composite averages 
than the intercorrelations obtained from initial per 
formances.—H. L. Koch (Texas). 


2889. Lester, O. P. Performance tests and for- 
eign children. J. Educ. Psychol., 1929, 20, 303-309. 
—The Seguin Form Board, Mare and Foal Test, 
Knox Cube Test, Healy A Form Board, Kohs Block 
Test, and Porteus Maze were given to a main group 
of 26 foreign children in a retarded first grade and to 
a bright division of the same first grade. Stanford 
Binet and Pressey Primary Test scores were also 
available. The Mare and Foal and the Kohs Block 
Test resembled the Binet more closely than did the 
other performance tests. The Healy Form Board 
and Knox Cube Test correlated better than did the 
others with teachers’ estimates. The Polish children 
were superior to the English-speaking children on 
the Healy and Knox tests. It is suggested that se 
lected performance tests should be combined with 
the Binet in classifying the children of foreign par 
ents.—J. A. MeGeoch (Arkansas). 


2890. Line, W. Die Lehre der “ Noegenesis.” 
(The doctrine of noegenesis.) Arch. f. d. ges. 
Psychol., 1929, 68, 241-267.—An attempt is made to 
unite the most important features of Spearman’s 
noegenesis and the theory of “g” as they are de 
seribed in his works, The Nature of Intelligence and 
the Principles of Cognition and The Abilities of 
Man: Their Nature and Measurement. The author 
also reports one phase of research which he has 
recently carried out. Its purpose is to test the analy 
sis of perception as described in Spearman’s The 
Nature of Intelligence. The primary visual per- 
ception in children was studied from the standpoint 
of its development. He also studied that part of 
the process which was not supplemented by previous 
experience. Special attention was directed to the 
role played by the derivation of relationship. One 
experiment is described in detail. Tests which were 
equally applicable to children of different ages were 
used. These tests permitted perception to be studied 
directly and accurately. Approximately 1,500 cases 
were tested. The subjects ranged in age from 24% 
to 16 years. One significant result was the high 
correlation (r==.89=+ .01) between the ability to 
perceive, as measured by the test, and 2a 
agrees with the theory of noegenesis. Further re 
sults reveal that the growth of the ability to perceive 
similarity between forms—especially visual percep 
tion—parallels the growth of intelligence. This de- 
velopment consists in the ability to grasp relations 
between objects and to classify the different rela 
tions. The author concludes that the principle of 
noegenesis must be understood before many psy- 
chological problems can be solved——H. S. Clapp 
(Valhalla, N. Y.). 
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2891. Mathews, C. O. Erroneous first impres- 
sions on objective tests. J. Educ. Psychol., 1929, 
20, 280-286.—About 22,000 multiple-choice items in 
tests given to college classes were examined for de- 
liberate changes in marking by the examinee. In 
555 changes, 53% raised the score, 21% lowered it, 
and 26% had no effect. Nearly 18,000 true-false 
items were likewise examined. In 570 changes, 63% 
raised the score, 34% lowered it, and 3% had no 
effect. Thirteen inferior students made more 
changes than thirteen superior students, but 49% of 
the changes of the former and 68% of those of the 
latter their seores.—J. A. MecGeoch (Arkan- 


sas). 


2892. Revault D’Allonnes, G. Guide pour l’ex- 
amen psychique des normaux. (A guide for the 
psychological examination of normal people.) Psy- 
chol. et vie, 1929, 3, 11-13.—This guide gives a pre- 
ponderant importance to behavior and to practical 
criticism. In each psychological operation the author 
seeks first of all to discover the indications of adap- 


raised 


tation and of equilibrium. The examination con- 
tains 8 main divisions: behavior, affectivity, mem- 
ory, ideation and language, codrdination, critical 
judgment, and character.—Math. H. Piéron (Sor- 


ponne }). 


2893. Walters, E. H., & Thomas, F. C. Some 
notes on the standardization of Professor Spear- 
man’s “Measure of ‘Intelligence’ for use in 
schools.” Forum Educ., 1929, 7, 35-42.—Based on 
a selection of data from the test results from 2,300 
children of elementary and secondary school level 
n England, Seotland and Canada, tentative norms 
have been derived to give IQ’s for various steps in 
Spearman Measure of Intelligence for 


eore on the 
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each half year of age from 9 to 15 inclusive. The 
basic method was derived graphically by plotting the 
scores for various groups whose IQ’s were known 
from independent sources—K. M. Cowdery (Stan- 
ford). 


2894. Washburn, M. F. Energy, engines, and 
the engineer. A critique of C. Spearman. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1929, 41, 322-326.—This paper does not 
diseuss the statistical validity of Spearman’s meth- 
ods, but is concerned rather with his conclusions as 
to the nature of the factors which he discovers 
through analysis of the experimental data. The ob- 
jections against Spearman’s interpretations are two: 
(1) the vitalistic assumption of an engineer; (2) 
the assumption of a mental energy whose laws do 
not harmonize with those of nervous energy. It is 
pointed out that the lack of harmony arises from 
Spearman’s error in conceiving his general cognitive 
factor, g, as due to quantity of mental energy, in- 
stead of thinking of it as dependent on a certain 
structure of the central cognitive engine, the cortex. 
—D. E. Johannsen (Clark). 


2895. Witty, P. A., & Taylor, J. F. Some results 
of the multi-mental test. J. Educ. Psychol., 1929, 
20, 299-302.—The McCall Multi-mental Test, the 
Stanford Achievement Test, and the Stanford-Binet 
have been given to 522 children in Grades IV, V, and 
VI, and Pearson r’s have been computed in an at- 
tempt to determine the validity of the Multi-mental 
Test. The latter correlates more highly with the 
Stanford Achievement Test, Form A, than does the 
Stanford-Binet, but it is not sufficiently related to 
the Stanford-Binet to warrant its use as a substitute 
therefore —J. A. McGeoch (Arkansas). 


[See also abstracts 2557, 2645, 2878.] 
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